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THE COMPASS OF COLUMBUS 


There is a general belief that the compass is an accurate—an 
infallible—guide to the mariner at sea—that “true as the needle 
of the compass to the pole” is the highest standard of fidelity for 
the actions of men. This, however, is an erroneous belief. “‘ Colum- 
bus discovered America,” but it seems not to be of general knowl- 
edge that he discovered also an important scientific fact—the varia- 
tion of the compass. 

All historians of note relate this important incident in the first 
voyage of Columbus. The recitals of a few may present it to our 
view very concisely : 

Columbus’ Journal under date of Tuesday, September 13, 1492: 
“On this day, at about nightfall the needle varied to the N. W., and 
on the following morning still more so.” __ 

Under date of 17th it is recorded: “ The pilots took observa- 
tions and found that the needle now wested a full quarter; they 
were terrified, and they could not account for it. The Admiral saw 
it and ordered the needle to be tested; the needle was found to be 
correct, the cause was due to the movement of the North Star and 
not to the needle.” 

[ Note: “Columbus did all in his power to dispel the fears of 
his crew and explained to them the cause of the phenomenon. This 
we are assured of by his historian Munoz, and it was true, as seen 
in the observations made on his third voyage, upon the variations 
of the needle. The surprise and anxiety of the pilots and sailors is 
a clear proof that up to that time no one had noticed this variation 
of the needle.” ] 

In The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, as given in 
a sketch of Lamartine’s Columbus by “one of the Dominican 
Fathers of New York” and published by. P. O’Shea in 1872, it is 
stated : 
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Columbus was anxious to conceal from them a phenomenon 
which puzzled himself greatly about two hundred leagues from 
Teneriffe. This was the variation of the needle of the compass, his 
last and hitherto infallible guide which failed him now on the 
borders of an unknown hemisphere. For a few days he carried 
in his own mind this secret and terrible misgiving; but the pilots, 
who visited the binnacle as anxiously as himself, soon noticed these 
variations. Sharing fully his astonishment, but less determined to 
brave nature herself in the prosecution of their enterprise, they 
concluded, that on the borders of illimitable space, even the elements 
themselves were no longer governed by invariable laws. The 
vertigo which they attributed to nature seized upon their own minds. 
Pale and terrified they gave utterance to their doubts, and resigned 
the ships to the mercy of the winds and waves, as thenceforth their 
own guides. All the sailors were filled with consternation on 
perceiving the panic which had seized the pilots. 

Columbus, who had vainly endeavored to satisfy his own mind 
on the reason of a phenomenon which rests unexplained to this very 
day, had recourse to that lively imagination with which, as an 
internal compass, Heaven had gifted him. He invented for these 
untutored spirits a false but specious explanation of the needle’s 
variations. He attributed them to the circling course of some new 
planets round the poles whose alternating motions dtew aside the 
fluctuating needle. This explanation, which was conformable to 
the astrological principles of the times, satisfied the pilots, and 
through them the whole crew. 

Tarducci’s Life of Columbus, as translated by Henry F. Brown- 
son and published by him at Detroit in 1890 (p. 131), states: 

“On the evening of the 13th September [1492] the pilots 
noticed that the magnetic needle was not pointing to the polar star 
and the rumor spreading among the crews, they were all in a state 
of consternation. What could it mean? Had they entered a new 
world, where the very laws and influences of nature were different 
from those governing the old? And if the compass was losing its 
mysterious power, what would become of them without a guide on 
the boundless ocean, with no mark or trace to direct them on their 
return. 

“ But Columbus, with wonderful promptness of mind, answered 
their doubts, inventing for the occasion a new theory for the ex- 
planation of the dreadful phenomenon. He said that the magnetic 
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needle always points, not to the polar star, but to a point invisible 
to us; and that the polar star, like every other celestial body, has 
its changes and revolutions by which it revolves around that point; 
and, therefore, as the needle always turns to the same point, it can- 
not be always in the direction of the polar star. The pilots knew 
not what answer to make, and, recognizing in Columbus a superior 
knowledge of astronomy and cosmography, acquiesced in his reply 
and laid aside their fear on this point.” 

Roselly de Lorgues’ Life of Columbus, translated by Dr. J. J. 
Barry and published by Patrick Donahoe, Boston, 1870 (p. 141), 
states : 

“ The thirteenth of September [1492] the genius of Columbus 
endured a rude shock. His attentive eye noticed the first index of 
magnetic variation. It was the first time since the commencement 
of History, that the like observation was made. 

“Columbus remarked, at nightfall, that the magnetic needle, 
in place of pointing to the North Star, became directed to the north- 
west; and that the next day, at daybreak, the variation was still 
greater. 

Thus his only guide—the Mariner’s Compass—whose infalli- 
bility alone inspired the officers with a little hope, began to betray 
him, and he found himself destitute of all hope from the Sciences. 
The Commandant took good care not to communicate this piece of 
information to the officers, whose brows were already clouded.” 

Dr. Richard H. Clarke’s Old and New Lights on Columbus, 
New York, 1893, relates: 

“ Columbus true to his mission and his promises, had vigilantly 
watched the course of his voyage and every circumstance, however 
trifling, and continued to do so... . : A crisis seemed approaching. 
For some days prior to September 13th, the keen eye of Columbus 
observed the deflections of the magnetic needle increased every day 
as he boldly sped his way westward, and on the 13th, while observing 
that the ships were encountering adverse currents and their location 
was now three degrees west of Flores, the variations seemed to 
reach a climax where they ceased, and the magnet pointed to the 
true north, such as it had never before pointed. In fact, the mag- 
netic north and the North Star stood in conjunction. With quick 
and unerring perception Columbus had discovered the line of no 
variations in the magnetic needle. Keeping his observations to him- 
self, as his superstitious and frightened crews seized on everything 
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unusual to increase their fears, he boldly and calmly but thought- 
fully passed the mysterious line and pressed his conrse still west- 
wardly. 

“But as he moved farther and farther to the west, again he 
saw the magnet point farther and still farther away from the pole, 
as it had done prior to the eventful 13th. Then the variations 
moved from the northeast more and still more westerly toward the 
pole. On the 13th the magnet had pointed directly north. But now 
he discovered that deflections were reversed, and the magnetic line 
was moving farther and still farther away from the pole and from 
the true north. Though reticent and thoughtful, it was impossible 
to conceal the astonishing change in the deflections of the magnet 
from the intelligent pilots or from the eager and fearful crews, who 
were ever alert for new alarms. 

“ Panic, already prevailing, now became universal. The fearful 
question was asked, What does this mean? Were the laws of 
nature reversed in those remote and desolate regions of the earth 
and in the midst of this boundless and trackless ocean? Had the 
forces of nature lost their power? Were the stars no longer a guide, 
the needle no longer an index to fateful mariners on the deep? 
What unknown influences were to decide the destiny of the ships 
and crews in that vast waste of waters? Were they thus blindly to 
continue this ill-fated voyage in search of unknown lands, in an 
unknown ocean beset with such fearful phenomena? Had the 
compass refused to the mariner its friendly and unerring aid? How 
was their Commander, this foreigner to Spain, and Spaniards, who 
professed to converse with Nature and to know all her secrets, to 
explain this dread phenomenon.” 

The most unfriendly and reluctant historians have here 
acknowledged that Columbus made an important and startling 
discovery. Justin Winsor has admitted that Columbus’ “ observa- 
tion of this fact marks a significant point in the history of naviga- 
tion.” And again he says, “ But it was a revelation when he came 
to a pesition where the magnetic north and the North Star stood 
in conjunction.” Not only must it be acknowledged that Columbus 
had now brought to light one of the unknown secrets of Nature, but 
also that he, by the force of his ready genius, struck upon and 
revealed the true theory and use of the discovery. Pressed by his 
panic-stricken crews, Columbus showed his familiarity with nautical 
science and a ready application of its principles. He explained the 
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line of no defections from this meridian line might be found to 
possess sufficient regularity to furnish a method and means of ascer- 
taining longitude—a method more certain than longitudinal tables, 
water clocks, or other methods. This view of Columbus was con- 
firmed by another distinguished navigator, Sebastion Cabot, a few 
years later, when he crossed the line of no variations in approaching 
the northern Atlantic coasts of our Continent. But Cabot kept his 
observations to himself as a supposed or claimed secret. . . . Colum- 
bus freely communicated the secret to his officers, pilots and crew, 
when the panic gave way to renewed belief, in the wonderful learn- 
ing of the Admiral or, as Fiske remarks, “their faith in the pro- 
fundity of his knowledge prevailed over their terrors.”” The line 
as then discovered by Columbus, at three degrees west of Flores, 
has shifted farther to the west since his day, and now the line of no 
variations is almost a straight line from Carolina to Guiana. The 
line; however, is now known to be sufficiently permanent to consti- 
tute for several years at a time a safe guide, when delineated on 
magnetic maps, for determining the longitude in any latitude, the 
quick and off-hand explanation, which Columbus gave at a crisis 
in his first vovage to quiet the fears of his men, has thus been con- 
firmed by the subsequent scientific observation of 400 years. 

Kinahan Cornwallis, in The Song of America and Columbus, 
New York, 1892, versifies the event as follows: 


“The pilots with alarm were vaguely filled 

When they—who deemed themselves in science skilled— 
Saw. for the first time, on a stormy day 

The needle in the compass point away— 

And vary westward—from the Polar Star. 
This seemed, at once. their enterprise to mar. 
And apprehended some a wat'ry grave. 

‘Twas well Columbus stood among them brave. 
And reasons for this variation gave; 

To check the swelling tide of their dismay. 
And lead them to continue on their way. 

To him, as to his crew, ’twas strange and new. 
To see the needle thus appear untrue, 

And still its cause remains from science veiled, 
But full of faith and courage on he sailed.” 


The variation of the needle a phenomenon now familiar to us 
but the cause of which is one of those mysteries of nature Science 
has thus far failed to solve. 
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The American Cyclopedia states: 

The compass is liable to err in its indications from causes, some 
of a local and others of a general nature. The former are mostly 
beyond the skill of man to control; and, often acting when no 
suspicion of their existence is entertained. The compass cannot be 
regarded as an accurate instrument in running lines. It has, in fact. 
gradually been giving place to other methods of determining these. 
The effect of the declination of the needle, or its variations from the 
true meridian, is corrected by allowing for the amount of this varia- 
tion as established for the place and time, or as determined by 
observations made for the purpose. On certain lines upon the 
earth’s surface, called lines of no variation, the needle points to the 
pole. Such a line at the present time passes near Wilmington. 
N. C.: Charlotteville, Va., and Pittsburg, Pa. On the eastern side 
of this line, the variation of the needle is towards the west, increasing 
in amount with the distance from it. At New York the variation 
is 6° and at Portland, Me., it is 13°. On the other side of the line 
of no variation, the declination is towards the east, being 5° at 
Key West and reaching on the Pacific Coast 15° or 20° ar almost 
N. N. E. 

This variation undergoes a progressive change in amount, and 
after long periods, changes in direction, vibrating. in fact, between 
certain lines. In the Eastern States the north pole of the needle is 
moving westward at the rate of 1° degree in 12 years. 

It is thus perceived that surveys made by the compass should 
always be referred to the true meridian, or their date be given, that 
such reference may at any time afterwards be made; but the latter 
method is not always trustworthy. 

The variation of the compass in ships from local causes is a 
matter of the most serious consequences and baffles the skill of man 
to control its effects. It is not a constant determinable error, but 
varies with the position of the vessel; it is generally greatest when 
she heads E. or W. and least when she lies on the magnetic meridian. 
It is different also as the ship lies on even keel or careens over on 
one side. The liability to error increases with the increased use of 
iron in the construction of ships and those built of it are found to 
act themselves as magnets, especially if they stood upon the stocks 
with the head towards the north. In this case sailing for sometime 
in a-contrary direction tends to change their polarity and disturb 
the compasses. The plates are made magnetic by the blows. they 
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receive as the ship is constructed. The attention of scientific men 
has been directed for year past to the devising of some protection 
against this evil. In iron ships compasses are stationed in different 
parts, and comparative observation are constantly made of their 
indications. The most confidence is placed in those which are 
furthest from the hull as at the mast head. In the British navy it 
has been the practice to occasionally swing around each ship, and 
note the indications of the compass as she heads in different direc- 
tions, and thus form a table of errors to be applied to correct the 
compass when she is afterwards sailing on those courses. 

In some ships a neutral point has been found in which local 
attractions were all well balanced, and so continued to be, rendering 
this a suitable “spot for the compass.” The discovery of a sure 
method of obtaining a neutral point of this character is an object 
of the highest consequence, but, however secured, there are so many 
causes to influence the condition of the needle, some slow and some 
sudden in their action, such as electrical currents induced by atmos- 
pheric conditions, the heavy shocks of the waves, &c., that frequent 
observations and constant care are essential to make the compass a 
sure guide. 

The variation of the compass is the difference between the 
magnetic compass on the chart and the true compass in any par- 
ticular locality. 

Deviation of the compass is the difference between the mag- 
netic compasson the chart and the ship’s compass, and is caused 
by the iron and steel of which the ship may be wholly or partly 
constructed and like substances in the cargo. 

Local attraction is the effect of iron or steel or like substance 
outside the ship, such as pier sheds, moving bits, dock machinery, etc, 

Compass course is the course steered by the ship’s compass. 
Magnetic course is that taken from the magnetic compass on the 
chart. True course is the course steered by compass corrected by 
every influence affecting it. [Pugsley’s Compass Cards. ] 


OBJECT OF COLUMBUS. 
“The extension of God's Kingdom on earth was the object 
nearest to the heart of Columbus. It is our high duty and privilege 


to accept the legacy and defend it.” [Prof. John Fiske in Oration 
at Boston, 1892. ] 
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DIPLOMATS COUNSELLING SELECTION OF A BISHOP 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AFTER THE, REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAR. 


The extracts below are from The History of the Formation 
of the Constitution of the United States, by George Bancroft. 

Benjamin Franklin, while Minister to France, wrote to Count 
Vergennes from Paris, December 15, 1783, as follows : 

“T understand that the Bishop or spiritual person who super- 
intends or governs the Roman Catholic clergy in the United States 
of America resides in London, and is supposed to be under obliga- 
tions to that Court and subject to be influenced by its Ministers. 
This gives me some uneasiness, and I cannot but wish that one 
should be appointed to that office who is of this Nation and who 
may reside here among our friends. I beg your Excellency to think 
a little of this matter and afford me vour counsels upon it.” 

Barbe de Marbois, the French Charge d’ Affaires, after Luzerne 
had returned to France wrote to Reyneval from Philadelphia, on 
August 15. 1784, as follows: 

“The Catholics, always directed by the Jesuits in this country, 
have.been ill-dispose| to the revolution; they are not much better 
disposed toward us. But several persons of consideration have not 
the same prejudices. One of them, Mr. Carroll, the largest capitalist 
and the richest land-holder in Maryland, has even spoken to me of 
the desire of the whole congregation to be directed by a bishop or 
apostolic vicar. He is a pious, wise and prudent man, who feels 
the necessity of uniting under one chief the individuals of our 
religion scattered through Maryland and Pennsylvania: but he fore- 
sees great difficulties on account of their dispersion, and because 
there has never been a particular and regular correspondence be- 
tween the Catholics of the two States. If we take any part in this 
matter, it ought to be with a great deal of reserve: and I, above all 
things, believe that we ought not to think of making the choice fall 
upon a French priest. The men of this country would make him 
prove all sorts of difficulties, and, respectable as might be his char- 
tcter and conduct. there would be little probability of success in his 
apostolic labors. I sent to Mr. Carroll the letter of the nuncio for 
the oldest missionary, and I have the honor to address to you a copy 
of that which I wrote to him at the same time. This prelate makes 
mention in his letter to M. de la Luzerne of the Abbé Carroll, one 
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of the relations of him of whom I[ spoke to you. This priest, whose 
personal acquaintance I do not posses, enjoys a good reputation; 
and I believe that it would be desirable that the chief of the churches 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland should concur with the intention of 
His Holiness to raise him to the episcopal see.” 

Otto to Vergennes, New York, January 2, 1786: 

“The small number of Catholics has not vet given umbrage ; 
put it is believed here, as in England, that this religion is contrary 
to political liberty: and, if it is augmented by the aid of any foreign 
power, they will not fail to oppose its increase with vivacity. More- 
over, we are essentially interested that there should not be in 
America a French church, since it would be one motive the more 
to excite the subjects of his Majesty to emigrate. Mr. de la 
Valiniere assembles the French who are in his house. He preaches 
regularly to them every Sunday, and he assures me that he is per- 
suaded that. if there were a French church here, it would, without 
doubt, attract a great number of his countrymen.” 

The Mr. de la Valiniere spoken of was the Canadian priest 
whose adhesion to the American cause brought upon him the 
episcopal displeasure, and made him a wanderer over America. An 
account of him may be found in THe REsEARCHES for 1906, pages 
203-239. 


HISTORY NEVER FORGETS. 


History never forgets. In her vast treasure house are garnered 
all the fruits and all the seeds of civilization. At her awful tribunal 
men await in silent expectation, face to face with their deeds. She 
assigns to each his place, apportions to each his record; and when 
the solemn moment arrives wherein it is permitted to lift the veil 
from human errors and frailties, and to give to man and to circum- 
stances their due part in the production of events, the wondrous 
chain of causes and effects stretches out before us into the deepest 
recesses of the past uniting by indissoluble links the proud aspira- 
tion of to-day with the hope that was breathed, half formed and 
almost indefinite, three thousand vears ago. [Greene's His. View 
Am. Rev.. p. 7, ed. 1865.] 
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GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT ON NATIVE AMERICAN- 
ISM IN 1844—HIS DAUGHTER BECOMES A VISI- 
TATION SISTER—HIS CHANGE OF SENTIMENTS 
DURING THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17, 1844. 
My Dear Sir: 

I shall be happy to see you here. I thank you for the friendly 
advice or caution of the 15th instant. 

Since the result of the late election in N. York became known 
I have | learn, heen nominated in four Pennsylvania newspapers— 
besides the Philadelphia Native American & in several Ohio papers 
on general Whig principles. 

Within the same period I have received many letters from 
Native Americans or American Republicans (1 prefer the latter 
designation) and two deputations one from Philadelphia, and the 
other from Baltimore. 

As much from the want of time as from prudence I have been 
laconic in my replies to all. It having leaked out that I was con- 
cerned in drawing up an Address (with James Monroe & Wm. 
Whetton) the night the Harrison electors were chosen in N. York 
intended to rally an American party against the foreigners whom 
we had just heard in the streets cry out Down with the natives, as 
we had heard them cry at the spring election of 1834, the applica- 
tions from natives have been brought upon me. I have advised 
them to exclude religion as an element of party, and, to substitute 
American for Native in order not to drive away naturalized citizens 
who by long residence have become identified in feeling and interest 
with the country. I am however distinctly in favor of modifying 
our legislation on the subject—so as to make, in future, no more 
citizens, but denizens with all rights except the political franchise 
with an exemption from involuntary military duty—some legislation 
on the part of Congress beyond the repeal of the old acts is neces- 
sary in order that the non-user of the power granted in the Consti- 
tution may not lead to state-adoptions just as the want of a uniform 
bankrupt law has led to State insolvent laws. The greater power 
includes the less. Hence there is no doubt that Congress may make 
denizens, that is provide for qualified citizenship. This would oust 
all State authority in the matter. I see by the late proceedings at 
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Faneuil Hall, that Mr. Webster is desirous of becoming the next 
“hero of defeat.” He is I am glad to learn a good native. But I 
am his senior in this by ten years. As I told Mayor Harper the 
other day, jocosely, I was not only his senior, but, might claim to 
be the founder of the party, but that I had discovered that the 
Father of his Country was the first in this as in everything else. 
For you may have seen in “ The National Intelligencer” 4 or 5 
days ago an order published at Valley Forge in the dark Winter of 
1778. In that order Gen’! Washington calling for an addition to 
his native guard says they must be “ men of established characters 
for sobriety and fidelity Americans born.” In favour of the object as 
stated above I shall never-the-less not commit myself to the new 
movement party as an exclusive party without much reflection and 
advice. Your views will have as much weight with me as those of 
any other friend. I hope therefore, soon to meet vou. Politics 
aside I shall always be glad to see you. 

We are glad to believe this morning that Mr. Clay has carried 
Tennessee. It breaks the mortification of defeat a little & gives us 
a Whig senator in the place of Foster. Polk however will as early 
as the 4th of March have a majority of the Senate without the 
casting vote of Dallas. Thus we lost two Supreme judges or in 
short every branch of the government. There were many elements 
which we might have combined, but which Mr. Clay failed to gain. 
Say to our friend Mr. Patterson that the best way of moving in the 
matter of the Fort will be to offer a resolution instructing the mili- 
tary committee to inquire ets. The subject will come to me for a 
final report when I can go into it fully. 

In haste very truly yours, 
WINFIELD Scott. 
Avex. KEtsey, Eso. 


[The Collector, N. Y., June, 1902.] 


He also wrote Geo. W. Read, of Philadelphia, in 1844 a letter 
of the same tenor as the above. 

The Catholic Expositor, June, 1843, announced “ Two daugh- 
ters of General Scott have been received into the Catholic Catholic.” 

And in 1845 this occurred. 

On the 29th of August, 1845, at the Convent of the Visitation, 
Georgetown, D. C., Virginia, daughter of Maj. Gen. Winfield 
Scott, U. S. Army, in the 24th year of her age. The deceased had 
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embraced the true faith in Rome, a few years before, and on her 
arrival in this country, notwithstanding her evidently declining 
health, generously retired from the world, and consecrated herself 
to God in religion, to learn more effectually, in this holy retirement, 
how to die the death of the saints. [U. S. Cath. Mag.] 


Three years later his views had been modified and his sentiments ° 


of 1844 repudiated. 
WASHINGTON, May 29. 1848. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your kind letter of the 8th inst., I take 
pleasure in stating that, grateful for the too partial estimate you 
place on my public services, you do me no more than justice in 
assuming that I entertain “kind and liberal views towards our 
naturalized citizens.” Certainly it would be impossible for me to 
recommend or support and measure intended to exclude them from 
a just and full participation in all civil and political rights now 
secured to them by our Republican laws and institutions. 

It is true, that in a season of unusual excitement, years ago, 
when both parties complained of fraudulent practices in the naturali- 
zation of foreigners, and when there seemed to be danger that native 
and adopted citizens would be permanently arrayed against each 
other in hostile factions, I was inclined to concur in the opinion 
then avowed by leading statesmen, that some modification of the 
naturalization laws might be necessary, in order to prevent abuses, 
allay strife. and restore harmony between the different classes of 
our people. But later experience and reflections have entirely 
removed this impression, and dissipated my apprehensions. 

In my recent campaign in Mexico, a very large proportion of 
the men under my command were your countrymen, Irish, Ger- 
mans, &c. I witnessed with admiration their zeal, fidelity, and valor 
in maintaining our flag in the face of every danger, vieing with 
each other and our native-born soldiers in the same ranks in 
patriotism, constancy, and heroic daring. I was happy to call them 
brothers in the field, as I shall always be to salute them as country- 
men at hame. I remain, dear sir, with great esteem, yours truly, 

Wm. E. Rosinson, Esq. TE SEOwE. 


[The Republic, N. Y., 1852.] 


The Republic said of this letter: “ It is a great pity that Gen- 
eral Scott had not proven his sincerity in what he then wrote by 
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reiterating his principles, or else remaining silent on the subject; 
but he has seen fit to do neither.” 

The following orders will show how solicitous General Scott 
is that the religious sentiments of the Mexicans should be respected 
by his troops. All tolerant and good men, we think, will approve: 


GENERAL ORDERS NO. 297. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Mexico, Sept. 24, 1847. 

1. Here, as in all Roman Catholic countries, there are fre- 
quent religious processions in the streets as well as in churches, 
such as the elevation of the Host, the viaticum funerals, &c. 

2. The interruption of such processions has already been pro- 
hibited in orders and so any civilized person will never wantonly do 
any act to hurt the religious feelings of others it is earnestly re- 
quested of all Protestant Americans either to keep out of the way 
or pay to the Catholic religion and its ceremonies every decent 
mark of respect and deference. 

3. Incase of the viaticum (visits of consolation to the sick and 
dying) commanders of corps are requested when called upon to 
allow two Roman Catholic soldiers to perform the usual functions 
on such occasions. 

4. There is every reason to believe that a very large distribu- 
tion of knives and dirks has recently been made to liberated con- 
victs (thieves and murderers) for the purpose of assassinating 
American soldiers found drunk or otherwise off their guard. 

5. Measures are in progress to search out and seize for execu- 
tion the instigators and leaders of these assassins. In the mean- 
time guards and patrols will search all suspicious persons, disarm 
and if necessary confine them for trial and punishment. 

By command of Major Gen. Scott. 


H. L. Scott, U. A. Y. G. 
[Truth Teller, page 351, Vol. XXIII.] 


Mrs. General Winfield Scott, writing to Mrs. Gouveneur from 
Paris in 1828, said: 
A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE. 
“ This morning we witnessed the cermony of ‘ taking the veil ° 
On reaching the convent we were conducted by two of the sister- 
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hood to the gallery of a chapel the body of which was filled with 
nuns clad in black. In the centre of the building on a damask 
chair sat a young lady richly dressed. Long prayers were uttered, 
incense scattered, and a fine hymn chanted, the novice kneeling 
before a table covered with crimson cloth, her head resting upon it 
in humble submission. When the music ceased an abbess led her 
through a side door. When they returned prayers and incense were 
again offered, a hymn sung, and the novice had a portion of her hair 
cut off. She then prostrated herself before the altar, and a black 
pall was thrown over her. After again retiring with her superior 
she returned clad in the dress of the cloister. 

“ How strange it is that reflecting beings, knowing the fickle- 
ness of human nature, should bind themselves for life to one limited 
space and unvarying mode of existence! I hope that I love religion, 
but if I were a saint upon earth I should never hide my light in a 
monastery.” 

It is strange to add in connection with this that Mrs. Scott’s 
brilliant and accomplished daughter, Virginia, entered the Convent 
of the Visitation at Georgetown during her mother’s lifetime, and 
her two granddaughters, Maria Mayo and Emily MacTavish, are 
now occupants of separate convents. Another lovely young daugh- 
ter, Cornelia, was a striking figure in Washington society during 
her parents’ residence there. While in Rome her face was fre- 
quently taken by artists as a model for pictures of the Madonna 
She married an aide of her father, of her own name, whose death, 
by a strange coincidence, occurred a few days after her own. 

GILBERTA S. WHITTLE. 


THE CHIEF MARK OF GENIUS. 


Genius is a gift, but whoever keeps on doing in all earnestness 
something which he need not do, and for which the world cares 
hardly at all, if he have no genius has at least one of its chief marks. 
[Bishop Spalding at laying the cornerstone of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. | 


DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS. 


In ancient transactions the truth is difficult to ascertain, and in 
modern, it is dangerous to tell. [Lord Bacon. ] 
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CONVERSION OF REV. JOHN THAYER. 
[From the Baltimore Archives. ] 

Of an Account of the supposed Conversion of JOHN 
THAYER, formerly Protestant Minister at Boston in North 
America. Who made believe that he embraced the Roman Cath- 
olic Religion at Rome on the 25th of May, 1783. 

The public papers have already announced the conversion of a 
Protestant Minister wrought at Rome, at the time of the miracles 
of the venerable Labre. I AM THAT PROTESTANT, converted, 
to the Faith.* I was born at Boston of a family in easy circum- 
stances. | was brought up there in the Protestant Religion, but at 
the age of sixteen, by reflection and a certain desire of improvement, 
I entreated my parents to put me to school. By dint of application 
I repaired lost time and by the help of a good teacher made a toler- 
able rapid progress.* I was made a minister of the Puritan sect? 
and exercised my function for two years, applying myself to the 
study of the Holy Scripture, and preaching.§ In the meantime I 
felt a secret inclination te travel; I embarked for Europe and 
arrived in France at the end of the year 1781. I remained there 
ten months. | was there attacked with a fit of illness—after my 
recovery | spent three months in England. I returned to France 
with the intention of passing from thence to Rome—strongly preju- 
diced against the nation and the religion.{ 

The reader will judge of the truth of the contents and will not 
be surprized if I imposed on the Roman Catholicks in Europe. 

(Signed) JOHN THAYER. 
(To be continued.) 

| Written by Thayer, Friday September 3d. Printed in the 

Herald of Freedom. Clipping.] 


Mr. RusseELL :— 

I am able to refute victoriously every insinuation in the State- 
ment of Facts and to cover with confusion the authors of it, if they 
are not lost to all shame. This I am ready to do in private to any 





* As he says. 

+ Was the Reverend Doctor Chauncey alive that matter might be en- 
quired into. 

tHe has forgot to tell where and by whom ordained. 

§ Down to Castle William. 

His prejudices are not yet worn out. 
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gentleman who should wish it. But, Sir, I shall never indulge in 
a paper war. The impartial publick will neither regard the State- 
ment of Facts nor the insipid pieces against me in the Herald of 
Freedom but will ultimately judge me by my conduct. Too much 
scandal has already been given to our good Protestant brethren 
since the establishment of the Catholick Church in this town. As 
they are no way interested in our disputes, I shall take no further 
publick notice of what may be said against me hereafter. 
JOHN THAYER. 


Boston, September 15, 1790. 


Rev. John Thayer sent these clippings to Bishop Carroll and 
also the following manuscript notice in another hand than his own: 

Mr. Printer please to insert the following in your Next paper 
and oblige a Customer: This is to certify that John Thayer, for- 
merly a Puritan preacher, has preached, and moreover has told 
several honest persons that all who go to Protestant or other meet- 
ings, were in the path of hell and the Synagogue of devils. Then 
he is a reprobate and damned for having been on Sunday last P. M. 
to hear a Sermon preached on Universal Salvation. 

JOHN TURNCOAT. 

[In Fr. Thayer’s hand is written. This is in The Herald of 

Freedom for Tuesday, August 31, 1790. | 


He wrote Bishop Carroll: 

“T have always endeavored to gain my enemies by mildness & 
charity. To all the insulting scurrilities in the papers (in which 
they charge me with many things which have no foundation either 
in truth or probability) I’ve only made the enclosed answer. 

“. . . My flock have nearly exhausted themselves by rebuilding 
the altar and sanctuary which Mr. R.’s party pull’d down from rage 
& without the least profit to themselves as the boards must be use- 
less. Mr. R. still gives out that he’s going to the Indians. He has 
frequently said that there are good furs to be had among them so 
that I fear that interest would lead him if he went. But I doubt 
much whether he intends his course to them. . . . I think I have the 
confidence & respect of the Protestants. I know I enjoy the affec- 
tion of the Catholics. 


“ Boston October 14, 1790. 





| Mr. R. was Father Rosselet—FEd. RESEARCHEs. 
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BURIAL AND REMOVAL OF STEPHEN GIRARD. 


Stephen Girard, Philadelphia “ Merchant and Mariner” and 
founder of Girard College, died December 26, 1831. He was buried 
in Holy Trinity graveyard, Sixth and Spruce Streets, on December 
31, 1831. 

The diary of Bishop Kenrick, under date of 31 December, 1831, 
records why the remains were allowed interment in consecrated 
ground: 

“The body of Stephen Girard was brought, with much funeral 
pomp, attended by many Freemasons, in scarfs and ornaments, 
marching in procession, as a tribute of respect to their deceased 
companion, to the Church of the Holy Trinity. When, therefore, 
I saw these enter the church, to have funeral rites gone through, no 
priest assisting, I ordered the body to be taken away for burial. I 
allowed it to have Christian burial, for the patent reason that the 
deceased was baptized in the Church and had never left it, and 
when death came his illness was such that he did not perceive its 
approach.” [Shea's Two Kenricks, p. 88.] 

George S. Hookey, of Augusta, Georgia, of the well-known 
Philadelphia Hookey family, who was an altar boy at Holy Trinity 
Church at the time of the interment of Girard’s remains in that 
“little Catholic churchyard,” on April 18, 1890, wrote Editor THE 
RESEARCHES: 

“T was an altar boy at Trinity Church at the time of Girard’s 
death and was one of the boys to serve at the funeral. 

“My understanding at the time and now is, that Bishop Ken- 
rick had given permission for Mr. Girard to be buried by the Clergy 
provided the Masons would come into the Church without their 
regalias. 

“Francis Cooper (who in after years became a Catholic) was 
in charge of them. He refused to take off their Regalias and went 
into the church with them. Therefore the funeral ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church were not performed. The Masons after waiting 
some time took the corpse out of the church and placed it in the 
same grave with Robert Joe on the northern side of the church. 
When they were at the grave, I, with other altar boys, was on the 
steps leading up to the organ loft; the steps at that time were in the 
north-west corner of the church. I frequently heard my parents 
talk it over as I have stated. Mr. Cooper’s family were Catholics. 
He was not, but on one of his birth days went to Emmittsburg on 
a retreat and thus was received into the Church.” 
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EXPENSES OF THE FUNERAL. 


Funeral expenses of Stephen Girard. Extracted from the Ex- 
ecutor’s accounts filed in the Office of Wills: 


Mary Kenton. Mourning bonnets for Hannah .................... $4.00 
Sexton’s fees. Interment of the remains of S. Girard .............. 37.50 
Mourning bonnets for Mrs. Kelsey and Mrs. Taylor ............... 6.27 
A. O'Neal. Labor for preparing tomb of S. Girard ................ 20.00 
L. A. Sexton. Mourning suit for Charles Simpson ................ 38.00 
F. M. Drexel. For bill crape used at Trinity Church .............. 119.24 
J. Anderson. City watchman for mourning suit for funeral ........ 42.50 
L. W. Mirlin do do Oe, & ubsanus 40.00 
I. Leatherman do do ” ne rr ~ 40.00 
H. McCormick do do See 43.50 
J. Plaider. Putting up crape in Trinity Church .................... 5.00 
C. B. Comby. Making coffin for the remains ...................... 150.00 
Mrs. Biddle. Laying out the body and attendance ................. 40.00 
Lucy Clement. Nursing the late S. Girard ........... 0... eee eeees 10.00 
We, Capra. Fleaset Od COPPIe BMS oon ovicciddc ciscccncdcncacevccs 66.00 
E. Drummond. Mourning for Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Kelsey ........ 32.50 
B. Croes. Extra service at S. Girard’s fametal ........ ic ccccccccceccs 25.00 
Charles Cany. Dry Goods furnished at the funeral ................ 1,371.90 
Mourning bonnets for Mrs. Clarke. Mrs. Haslam & Caroline 
IIE, Se et ace Sie actin ca Wied bated aac wee eae kee 24.00 
B. Amors for wax candies used at funeral .....c....cccccscscsssscons 6.12 
Gummey and Auners for silk hose used at funeral .................. 15.00 
2,136.53 
R. Looney. Lead coffin for the body of S. Girard ................. 50.00 
rs SS SE INOS Bo ciovins ndccusisarancccaaudosiwnees 50.00 
$2,236.53 
Dr. Physick for surgical attendance ............... $300.00 ‘ 
Dr. Rudolph is wD ei uewaaecde es 164.00 
Dr. Mitchell for medical attendance ............... 10.00 


So it is certain the body of Stephen Girard was interred in 
Holy Trinity churchyard. When was it removed? It is stated, 
and believed, to have been removed to Girard College on September 
30, 1851. Was it? 

The Public Ledger of September 22, 1851, had this advertise- 
ment: 

Masonic Parape. The order will have a grand parade on 
Tuesday the 30th inst. upon the occasion of the re-interment of the 
remains of the late Stephen Girard in the College grounds. The 
address will be delivered by the Honorable Joseph R. Chandler. 

Hon. Joseph R. Chandler also became a Catholic. 

Application was made to the Court for an injunction to prevent 
the removal of the body from Holy Trinity graveyard. 
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The Public Ledger, September 29, 1851, reported: 

InyJuNcTiIon. Judges King, Parsons and Kelly. Application * 
for a special injunction to prevent the re-interment of the body of 
Stephen Girard in the College grounds with the ceremonies of the 
Masonic order announced to take place on Sept. 30, 1851. The 
City Solicitor appeared for the City authorities, John F. Read for 
Jno. F. Girard who sided with the Masons. George M. Dallas for 
the applicants, heirs, & relatives of dec’d. Judge King said, This 
is a peculiar case. No anomalous causes could be found among the 
authorities, but he had no doubt of the jurisdiction of a Court in 
Chancery. The question of motive entered very largely into the 
consideration of the case. The City desired to honor the memory 
of Stephen Girard and had no design to show indignity to his 
remains. Had the injunction been applied for before the body had 
been removed we would have prevented it, until the full hearing of 
the case. The body has been taken to the College and the relatives 
had a knowledge of its removal. If the Court orders it back it 
decides the case. That is not asked for now. It is best where it 
is, as a final decision may not be reached in less than 6 months and 
if appealed from to the Supreme Court not less than a year. In- 
junction refused. |[Pub. Ledger, Sept. 22, 1851.] 

So on the 209th the body had “been taken to the College,” 
according to Judge King. But when was it disinterred? The day 
not now known. But here is what occurred when it was taken out 
of the ground of Holy Trinity, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Andrew Jackson Reilly, known in Catholic circles for very many 
years and known to our citizens generally as Crier of the Court of 
Common Pleas and as a writer of merit on local historical matters, 
especially in connection with the City History Society. He states: 

“Simon Gartland, brother of Bishop Gartland of Savannah, 
the leading Undertaker for Catholics of that day, was engaged by 
the Trustees of Girard College to remove the body to Girard Col- 
lege. He was assisted by James McGinnis, who later was a well- 
known undertaker in the Cathedral Parish. As the coffin was raised 
and reached the surface of the ground, an explosion occurred, with 
a detonating sound like the heavy striking of a bass drum. Every- 
body present fell back, except. Mac who supported his emplover. 
The lid was raised. One side was wrecked. On looking into the 
coffin there was no vestige of the body, not even a button, or 
shreds of cloth, tho’ something might have spilled back into the 
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vault. The wreck was hastily placed into the box prepared for it, 
and taken to the undertaking establishment at S. E. cor. of 13th 
and Clover Sts. [above Chestnut], whence it was transferred to the 
College, to be deposited in the handsome marble sarcophagus with 
Masonic rites.” 

Mr. Reilly declares he, boy-like, stood close behind Mr. 
McGinnis and plainly saw the interior of the coffin. 

That there was “an explosion” is corroborated by Rev. James 
O’Reilly, then a boy but now Rector of St. Joseph’s Church, Down- 
ingtown, Pa., who was passing by the church at the time of the 
“removal.” He wrote Editor THe RESEARCHES, May 28, 1900: 

“T was present when the ‘ explosion’ took place. I was passing 
the church at the time and learned what was about to take place. 
Boy-like I got as near as possible to the grave and was quite close 
to the coffin when it was lifted to the surface. In a very short time 
after that the ‘ explosion’ took place and with others I made a dash 
for the street. To the best of my recollection the lid of the coffin 
was somewhat raised by the explosion. In a short time the remains 
were carried to the hearse.” 

Young Reilly being right close to those lifting the coffin from 
the grave, saw, after the “explosion” the inside of the coffin but 
saw not a “ vestige of the body, not even a button or shreds of 
cloth”—in fact the coffin was empty. Young O’Reilly ran off 
alarmed at the “explosion” and made the “dash for the street,” 
which debarred him from looking inside the coffin. 

Strange that these young lads, then unknown to each other, 
became intimate friends in later years but knew not of the presence 
of each other at the “explosion” until the present investigation 
began. 

So if Girard’s body was taken to Girard College, when was it 
disinterred. It was not in the case that “exploded.” What “ ex- 
ploded”’? 

Whenever the remains were “removed” it was not at once 
taken to the College, but to the home of the undertaker, Simon 
Gartland, Thirteenth above Chestnut, corner of (now) Clover 
Street, where for three days it was kept until the formal transfer 
to the College—but that there were any “ remains” of Girard in the 
coffin cannot be accepted, in view of the testimony of Mr. A. J. 
Reilly, and is not probable by the recollection of Rev. James 
O'Reilly. 
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FATHER WHITE’S REPORT TO LORD BALTIMORE. 


On February 20, 1638, Father White in Maryland wrote an 
important letter to Lord Baltimore. He said that the estate of the 
province was “every day bettering itself, by increase of planters 
& plantations & large crops this year of corn & tobacco, the servants 
time now expiring.” He thought Baltimore was “ much beloved & 
honored of all” and insited that “we must use all means to full 
people the country.” Men, who have been in the province, must 
be employed “as faithful servants, to your Lordship & this Colony 
for God’s glory,” to visit “all the shires of the land and work 
sollicitously with such a spirit of fervor & paines as if God required 
no other thing in this world in their hands but this.” Every planter 
must bring over a man for every 2000 pounds of tobacco he raises 
Baltimore himself may reap the return, which the Jesuits have just 
had from their overseer, if the Proprietary will send over 45 men, 
under a careful overseer, and may receive 1000 pounds of tobacco 
per man and seven barrels of corn, with peas, beans, and “ mazump,” 
with 200 head of poultry and turkeys. After the men are freed 
they “may, forever, by their chief rent maintain your Lordship’s 
house.”” White also suggests that the Proprietary monopolize cer- 
tain trades, especially that of brickmaking, and buy ships to be 
used for trade in Maryland tobacco, in exchange for all manner of 
commodities, sold from the Proprietary’s “ magazines in this Colony 
at reasonable prices.” Other suggestions for gain are through the 
raising of swine on some large island and of goats and milch cattle, 
and through the planting of vineyards, the wild grapes of the 
province vielding a wine “not inferior in its age to any wine of 
Spain.” As to the trade in beaver, White suggests that the “ last 
concordat” between the “ first adventurers” and the Proprietary is 
not satisfactory. By this concordat they paid the tenth of their 
cloth and beavers for five years and then “have no more right in 
trade,” whereat they murmur that, in the “declaration and con- 
ditions of plantation, both share in trade and the land runs in one 
and the self same tenor,” and, if the conditions as to trade are 
altered, “ they can have no assurance for the lands you give them.” 
A “common stock” has twice been tried and in it “every body 
was losers, which makes every body protest against it, as an engine 
and mystery to undo your Lordship & them.” [Father] White 
urges Baltimore to yield greater privileges to the first adventurers 


‘ 
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and not make it easy for them to absent themselves from home and 
trade in New Albion, diverting the trade of the province and setting 
up a market elsewhere, as Fleet has already planned. Better would 
it be for Baltimore to establish 3 factories: one at Palmer’s Island. 
for the trade of the Susquehannoughs; one at Nanticoke, “ for all 
the Eastern foreland”; and the third at Anacostia, for the Mat- 
tawomecks. At each factory place a man with “ sufficient truck” 
anid “at the end of May, our boat may go and fetch the beaver at 
very small charge.” 

Of his personal affairs, White writes that he misses Copley and 
longs for the return of Altham, “ who is a true zealant of the good 
of this place. very active & stirring.” It seems these men have gone 
to England to smooth out matters between the Jesuits and the 
Proprietary. White is growing deaf and plans to return to London 
for treatment and so hopes more priests will soon be sent. The 
noble character of this saintly man is well seen from the fact that 
his great regrets are that the deafness hinders his hearing con- 
fessions and “ learning the Indian language, which hath many dark 
gutturals & drowneth often the last syllable or letteth it so softly 
fall, as it is even by a good ear hard to be understood.” His return 
will be but temporary. He wishes to be away from the province 
for a vear only and, on his return, “I trust to bring more with me, 
who will not come alone.” He is the first true Marylander in his 
love for the land, The health of the province has not been good; 
16 have died “by disorder of eating flesh & drinking hot waters 
and wine, by advice of our Chirurgeon,* rather than by any great 
malice of their fevers,+ for they who kept our diet & abstinence 
generally recovered.”” “ The over goodness of the land maketh the 
viands too substantial, that, if duly regulation be not used, in the 
time of summer, either agues arise from undigested food, or fevers, 
because great quantities of blood and vital spirits take fire from the 
heat of the season (our buildings being far too unfit for-such a 
climate) or from some violent exercise.” These diseases are 
“troublesome enough, where we want physic, vet not dangerous 
at all, if people will be ruled in their diet, which is -hard for the 
vulgar, unless we had a hospital here to care for them & keep them 
to rule perforce, which some worthy persons of this place do think 


*Ts this Gerard, who is criticised? 
+ White was twice at the point of death from fever in the past year. 
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upon.” This is probably the first suggestion for an hospital in 
3ritish North America. Poor people, we may well imagine them, 
in those rude cabins, during the hot weather of summer, shaking 
with fever and ague and not yet supplied by their pious priests with 
that Jesuits’ bark, which has ameliorated so much man’s condition 
in the years since quinine has become a well-known drug. [Steiners’ 
Beginnings of Maryland, p. 97-8.} 


HISTORICAL DELVERS—SPECIALISTS—REAPERS. 


“One group of historians, laboring in the obscurest depths, dig 
and prepare the ground, searching and sifting the documentary soil 
with infinite labor and over an area immensely wide. They are 
followed by those scholars and specialists in history who give their 
lives to the study of a single period and who sow literature in the 
furrows of research prepared by those who have preceded them. 
Last of all comes the essayist, or writer, pure and simple, who reaps 
the harvest so laboriously prepared. The material lies all before 
him; the documents have been arranged; the immense contem- 
porary fields of record and knowledge examined and searched for 
stray seeds of significance that may be blown into them; he has 
nothing to do but reap the fields of harvest where it suits him. 

He reaps most richly who reaps latest.” [Filson Young in Co/um- 


bus, I-VIT.] 


“In our day, more than ever before, the chief strength of the 
wicked lies in the cowardice and the weakness of the good, and all 
the force of the Kingdom of Satan comes from the apathy of 
Christians.” [Pius IX at Beatification of Joan of Arc, April, 1909.] 
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LETTER OF REV. JOHN THAYER TO BISHOP 
CARROLL. 


New York, June 21, ’96. 

Rev'd Sir—Yours of ye 17th came to hand, & found me per- 
suing ye same line of conduct wh you therein perscrib’d, & which 
I have ever since religiously observ’d. I suppose will receive ye 
memorial of ye Catholics about ye time ye letter reaches you. I 
perceive Mr. O’B.[rien] has accus’d me of carrying about ye 
memorial & of attempting to divide ye parish. Both these charges 
are uterly false, as you may easily ascertain. Ye memorial was 
planed long before my arrival here, & was written & partly pub- 
lish’d before I knew anything of it. So far am I from having any 
hand in procuring subscribers, for not 20 of ye persons whose names 
are to it are known to me. They are (as I’m inform’d) ve majority 
of ye pew holders, & some others of ve most respectable of ye con- 
gregation. Thousands of names besides, might have been added, 
there being but on voice in ye business. I say Thousands; for in ye 
opinion of ve best judges, there are two thirds as many Catholics in 
this city as in Philadelphia. These you easily conceive what are ye 
spiritual necessities of ye flock. Numbers of protestants connected 
with catholics by marriage, wish for information, whole families of 
grown up children have never been called to confession, & very 
rarely to catechism,—very man Catholics who came here fervent 
Xans are now going astray for want of a director. Several who 
were converts to ve faith, have become almost indifferent about ye 
Chh., multitudes of ye poorer class are married out of ve Chh. tho’ 
dred of applying to Mr. O’B. several have died without the last 
sacraments, & others are daily expos’d to ye same danger. Ye entire 
flock are commonly left to strool about ye whole afternoon being 
destitude of vespers & instruction, to ye ruin of ye morals & to ve 
great scandel of ye protestants. This, Sir, is a faint representation 
of ve state of this very neglected flock. 

Had I had your permission, I shou’d have been already fully 
ocupied. You have often told me how sensible you were of ve wants 
of ye people, & how much you wish’d me here, but that you fear’d 
trouble & perhaps scandal from Mr. O’B.’s opposition. Mr. Morris 
desires me to assure you if he shou’d resist your positive he wou’d 
not find any adherents among ye trustees or people, so greatly is he 
dislik’d & that if he would determin’d, I shall either divide labour 
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with him in ye present Chh., or have permission to build another. 
He knows his worldly interest too well to disobey you. 
really think, and has been suggested to me by several who’re dis- 


pos’d to contribute largely. 


necessary. 


I shou’d 


A seperate building is absolutely 
Ye reasons are, so many can’t be accommodated with 


pews, as a great body of Catholics, especially of ve poorer kind are 
very distant from Chh., so these add, a competitor wou’d keep 
Mr. O'L. attentive to his duties, & 3 or 4 priests are necessary in 
this place. they might be invited here without his interference, when 
once ve seperation has taken place. No one can imagine while you're 
forming different congregations in Philadelphia & Baltimore, one 
place of worship is sufficient for this immensely growing city. How- 
ever, whenever ye suggestion has been thrown out, I have constantly 
answer'd that every thing must be referr’d to your decision. Mr. 
O’B. be persuaded, Sir, wou’d make ye same opposition to every 
other man, who wou’d be able to gain ye esteem of ye people, as he 


does to me. 


He wou’d be glad of any one as a mere tool, & there- 


fore he wants Mr. Burke back again & has even said that you desire 
it, which | know from your own mouth & pen to be untrue. Sir, 
if you shou’d reject the memorial, I shou’d be apprehensive that 
some artful priest might easily draw great numbers of his congre- 
gation into a schism, so greatly are they incens’d by ye neglect. 


tyranny and contemptuous treatment of Mr. O’B. 
you don’t suspect me of any such design. 


I dare say, Sir, 
God forbid that I shou’d 


be schismatic after quitting here, sir—I only hint at probable mis- 
chief. For myself rather than be ye guilty cause of any disorders in 
ve chh., I will excuse myself forever from ye world & shall take your 


refusal as ye criterion of my vocation. 


If therefore you send a 


refusal, I beg that it be accompany’d with ye Exeat wh. you promis’d 
me, on your Episcopal word (as you were stepping into ye boat at 
Alexandria) if you cou’d not place me here, or at Philadelphia. 
I beg it may be granted as speedily as possible, as I believe I shou’d 
be able to obtain shortly a passage to Europe in an agreeable com- 
pany & gratis, as I think I have fully explain’d myself, I wish that 
your answer to this may be decisive, & thus our correspondence on 


this head may be fully clos’d. 


I am, Rev’d Sir, united in union of 


this sacred heart of J. M. J., your very humble & obt. servt., 


J. THAYER. 





. 














26 George III and the Catholic Church in Lower Canada. 
INSTRUCTIONS OF GEORGE III CONCERNING THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN LOWER CANADA, 1791. 


The Instructions of King George III to Lord Dorchester on his 
appointment, September 16, 1791, to “Our Captain General and 
Governor in Chief in and over our Province of Lower Canada” 
contained the following commands : 

“ Whereas, the Establishment of proper Regulations in matters 


of Ecclesiastical concern is an object of very great Importance, it, 


will be your indespensible Duty to take Care that no arrangements 
in regard thereto be made, but such as may give full satisfaction to 
Our New Subjects in every point in which they have a right to any 
Indulgence on that head, always remembering that it is a Tolera- 


tion of the free Exercise of the Religion of the Church of Rome ° 


only to. which they are entitled, but not to the Powers and Privi- 
leges of it as an established Church, that being a Preference which 
belongs only to the Protestant Church of England. 

“Upon these Principles therefore, and to the end that Our 
just Supremacy in all matters Ecclesiastical as well as civil may have 
its due Scope and Influence; It is Our Will & Pleasure: 

“ First—That all Appeals to or Correspondence with any 
Foreign Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of what nature or kind so ever, be 
absolutely forbidden under very severe Penalties. 

‘* Secondly—That no Episcopal or Vicarial Powers be exercised 
within Our said Province by any Person professing the Religion of 
the Church of Rome, but such only as are essentially and indis- 
pensably necessary to the free Exercise of the Romish Religion, and 
in those Cases, not without a License and Permission from you 
under such other Limitation and Restrictions as may correspond 
with the Spirit and Provisions of the Act of Parliament of the 
14th year of Our Reign ‘ for making more effectual Provision for 
the Government of the Province of Quebec’; and no Person what- 
ever is to have holy Orders conferred upon him or to have Cure of 
Souls, without a License for that purpose first had & obtained from 
you. 

*Thirdly—That no person professing the Religion of the Church 
of Rome, be allowed to fill any Ecclesiastical Benefice, or to have & 
enjoy any Rights or Profits belonging thereto, who is not a Canadian 
by Birth (such only excepted as are now in possession of any such 
Benefice) and who is not appointed thereto by Us, or by or under 
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Our Authority and that all Right or Claim of Right in any other 
Person whatever to nominate, present or appoint to any vacant 
Benefice other than such as may lay Claim to the Patronage of 
Benefices as a Civil Right, be absolutely abolished, no Person to 
hold more than one Benefice or at least not more than can reason- 
ably be served by one and the same Incumbent. 

“ Fourthly—That no Person whatever professing the Religion 
of the Church of Rome be appointed Incumbent of any Parish in 
which the Majority of the Inhabitants shall solicit the Appointment 
by a Protestant Minister. In such Case, the Incumbent shall be a 
Protestant, & entitled to all Tythes payable within such Parish. 
But nevertheless, the Roman Catholics may have the use of the 
Church for the free exercise of their Religion at such times as may 
not interfere with the Religious Worship of the Protestants; And 
in like manner the Protestant Inhabitants in every Parish where the 
Majority of Parishioners are Roman Catholics, shall notwithstand- 
ing have the use of the Church for the Exercise of their Religion at 
such times as may not interfere with the Religious Worship of the 
Roman Catholics. 

“ Fifthly—That no Incumbent professing the Religion of the 
Church of Rome appointed to any Parish, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive any Tythes for Lands or Possessions occupied by a Protestant ; 
but such Tithes shall be received by such Persons as you shall 
Appoint, and shall be reserved in the hands of Our Receiver-General 
as aforesaid for the Support of a Protestant Clergy in Our said 
Province to be actually resident within the same, and not otherwise, 
according to such Directions as you shall receive from Us in that 
behalf, and in like manner all growing Rents and Profits of a vacant 
Benefice shall during such Vacancy be reserved for and applied to 
the like Uses. ; 

“ Sixthly—That all persons professing the Religion of the 
Church of Rome, who are already possessed of, or may hereafter 
be appointed to any Ecclesiastical Benefice or who may be licensed 
to exercise any power or authority in respect thereto, do take and 
Subscribe before you in Council or before such Person as vou shall 
appoint be administer the same, the Oath required to be taken and 
subscribed by the aforesaid act of Parliament, passed in the Four- 
teenth Year or Our Reign instituted ‘An Act for making more 
effectual Provision for the Government of the Province of Quebec 
in North America.’ 
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“ Seventhly—That all Incumbents of Parishes professing the 
Romish Religion not being under the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, shall hold their respective Benefices 
during their good Behavior, subject, however, in case of any con- 
viction for criminal Offences, or upon due Proof of seditious 
attempts to disturb the Peace and tranquility of Our Government 
to be deprived or suspended by you. 

“ Eighthly—That such Ecclesiastics as may think fit to enter 
into the holy state of Matrimony, shall be released from all Penal- 
ties to which they may have been subjected in such Cases by any 
authority of the See of Rome. 

Ninthly—That Freedom of the Burial of the Dead in the 
churches and church yards be allowed indiscriminately to every 
Christian Persuasion. 

Tenthly—That the Royal Family be prayed for in all churches 
and Places of holy Worship in such manner and Form as is used in 
this Kingdom and that Our Arms and Insignia be put up, and only 
in all such Churches and Places of holy Worship, but also in all 
Courts of Justice; and that the Arms of France be taken down in 
every such Church or Court where they may at present remain. 

“ Eleventhly—That the Society of Romish Priests called the 
Seminaries of Quebec and Montreal shall continue to possess and 
occupy their houses of Residence, and all other Houses and Lands 
to which they were lawfully entitled on the 13th of September, 
1759. -And it shall be lawful for those Societies to fill up vacancies, 
and admit new Members according to the Rules of their Founda- 
tions and to educate Youth in order to qualify them for the Service 
of Parochial Cures as they shall become vacant. It is, nevertheless, 
Our Will and Pleasure, that not only those Seminaries, but all other 
Religious Communities, so long as the same shall continue, be 
subject to Visitation by your Governor or such other Person or 
Persons as you shall appoint for that purpose, and also subject to 
such Rules and Regulations as you shall with the advice and Con- 
sent of Our Executive Council think fit to establish and appoint. 

“ Twelfthly—It is also Our Will and Pleasure that all other 
Religious Seminaries and Communities (that of the Jesuits only 
excepted) do for the present, and until We can be more fully in- 
formed of the true state of them, and how far they are or are not 
essential to the free Exercise of the Religion of the Church of Rome, 
as allowed within Our said Province, remain upon their present 
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Establishment, but you are not to allow the Admission of any new 
Members into any of the said Societies or Communities (the Re- 
ligious Communities of Women only excepted) without Our express 
orders for that purpose; That the Society of Jesus be Suppressed 
or dissolved and no longer continued as a Body Corporate or Politic 
and all their Rights, Possessions and Property shall be vested in 
Us for such Purposes as We may hereafter think fit to direct and 
appoint; But we think fit to declare Our Royal Intention to be, 
that the present members of the said Society as established at Quebec 
shall be allowed sufficient Stipends and Provisions during their 
natural Lives that all Missionaries amongst the Indians, whether 
established under the Authority of or appointed by the Jesuits or 
by any other Ecclesiastical Authority of the Romish Church, be 
withdrawn by Degrees and at such times and in such manner as 
shall be satisfactory to the said Indians and consistent with the 
public Safety and Protestant Missionaries appointed in their places. 
That all Ecclesiastical Persons whatsoever of the Church of Rome 
be inhibited upon Pain of Deprivation from influencing any Person 
in the making of a Will, from inveighing Protestants to become 
Papists, or from tampering with them in matters of Religion and 
the Romish Priests be forbidden to inveigh in their Sermons against 
the Religion of the Church of England.” [Report on Canadian 
Archives, 1905, pp. 12-14.] 
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ERRORS CORRECTED. 


TRUTH. 
* Tam the shadow of divine decree, 
[ am the sybil of all things to be. 
My eyes are sealed, but with them sealed, I see 
The hidden secrets of eternity ; 
All earth’s to-morrows are to-day’s for me. 
My hands forever shall not fettered be; 
My name forever shall not nameless be ; 
My face forever shall not hidden be.” 
—FAaATHER ABRAM J. RYAN. 


* Speak the truth whether merchant or tradesman and all sorts 
of men whatsoever in all your occasions and in all tradings, dealings 
and doings. Speak the Truth, Act the Truth and walk in the Truth. 
This brings Righteousness forth.” [George Fox. ] 





The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick relieved Washington and his 
army at Valley Forge, for which great act history accords them a 
glorious place. [/rish World, Oct. 29, 1910.] 

The Sons did not do so. 





NEVER SAID SO. 

Among “ certain sayings of eminent American Catholics” con- 
cerning “ our Country and Citizenship” and “ arranged by Scannell 
O'Neill.” going the rounds of Catholic papers is this: 

“We are and of right ought to be independent of all civil 
authority, retarding, restricting or debarring our religion. It is not 
toleration we claim. It is freedom we demand and will maintain.— 
Declaration made in the year 1734 by the Rev. Father Greaton, S.J., 
founder of old St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia.” 

Father Greaton never said those words. I wrote them as show- 
ing the attitude of the Catholics of Philadelphia when Lt.-Governor 
Patrick Gordon, in 1734, questioned the right of Father Greaton to 
open a public “ Popish” chapel. ‘‘ Those of that pursuasion here,” 
he reported to his Council, “claim, by some expressions in the 
Charter of the late honored Proprietor,” William Penn. 

I wrote the words to express the position Father Greaton 
assumed. Now I find these words made historic as if he had actually 
used them. 
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HISTORIAN AVERY'S CORRECTIONS. 

Several histories recount that Columbus cast anchor in the port 
of Palos upon his return to Spain on Friday, March 4 1493. The 
actual date was Friday, March 15, 1493. 

The earliest engravings of the American buffalo appeared, 
according to historians who touch the subject, in 1558. After long 
search, we discovered a buffalo picture in a book printed in 1554. 
and after further seeking found an earlier edition of the same book 
published in Spain in 1552. The “Avery History” was first to 
make the correction and first to discover this betterment of its own 
correction. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s second expedition is recorded as occur- 
ring in 1585. He was drowned in September, 1583. According to 
some historians, Sir Walter Raleigh is understood to. have been Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert's brother-in-law. He was his half-brother. 

sv many historians 1613 is the date given for the burning of 
Adrian Block's ship, the “ Tiger,” in New York harbor. The correct 
date is 1614. 

Although various portraits of Champlain appear in many illus- 
trated United States histories no known authenticated portrait of 
him has ever been found. The same remark applies to Henry 
Hudson and Edward Braddock. 

A portrait of William Claiborne (the “ rebel”) appearing in a 
publication recognized as a standard work is that of one of Clai- 
borne’s descendants. It remained for the “ Avery History” to 
correct the error, and give the public an authenticated portrait of 
Claiborne. 

John Paul Jones’s sea-fight took place off Flamborough Head, 
England, and not Scotland. It occurred on the evening of the 
twenty-third of September, and not the twenty-fifth, as has been 
reported. ‘* During the long hours of the night” is poetic assertion, 
as the fight was over by 10.30 p.m. Moreover, every mapping of the 
contest that we have been able to discover contains errors. 

The Stars and Stripes was first raised in battle not on the 
second of August, neither on the sixth of that month, nor on Sep- 
tember the third, 1777, as variously asserted in different historical 
works. It was on August the third that the blue cloak of Captain 
Abraham Swartwout was utilized and with other materials prepared 
into a flag and flown during the siege of Fort Stanwix. The very 
fact that the flag was not made until Sunday forenoon, August the 
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third, absolutely proves that it could not have been raised on Satur- 
day, August the second. [Circular advertisement of 4zery's History 
of the United States. | 
BARRY BLUNDERS. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, VII, article “ Irish,” page 139, 
states: 5 

Easily the foremost figure in the naval service of the American 
patriots was the Catholic Irishman John Barry, a native of Wexford, 
to whom a commission was issued by the Continental Congress on 
14 October, 1775, when he was placed in command of the “ Lexing- 
ton” and later commanded the “ Alliance.” With the former he 
captured the British war vessel the “ Atalanta” and adds the his- 
torian, “the ‘Lexington’ was thus the first vessel that bore the 
Continental flag to victory upon the ocean.” [See Preble’s Origin 
of the Flag, p. 243.| 

Captain Barry returned from Bristol, England, in “ The Black 
Prince,” on October 13, 1775. On that day Congress resolved to 
fit out two armed cruisers. In accord with that Resolution two 
vessels were purchased and fitted out. Though Barry may have 
been selected for the command of one of these vessels, he was not 
given a commission on October 14th. On December 7th he was 
appointed to the “Lexington” and Captain Wickes to the “Reprisal.” 

It was not until May 29, 1781, when Commander of the 
“ Alliance” and not in the “ Lexington” that Barry captured the 
“ Atalanta” and when he did that he at the same time captured the 
“ Trespasa” after fighting both. Shortly before that he captured 
in one battle the “ Mars” and the “ Minerva.” 

The way the Encyclopedia relates one would suppose that the 
“ Atalanta” was captured alone and in the beginning of the war, 
for it continues, “ and add the historian ‘ the “ Lexington” was thus 
the first vessel that bore the Continental flag to victory upon the 
ocean’ ”’—the “ historian” being Commodore Preble who thus stated 
in his book, The Origin of the Flag.” But Preble erred. Barry 
was not the first. Commodore Hopkins in “ The Albert” and com- 
manding the expedition sent southward made captures at New 
Providence, in the Bahama Islands, in March, 1776, and also off 
the Long Island Sound on April 5th and 6th, while Barry did not 


capture the “ Edward” until April 7, 1776, “off the Capes of 


Virginia.” 
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GRAND-NEPHEW—NOT GRANDSON. 


THE RESEARCHES, October, 1910, p. 320, stated that the “Escape 
of Captain Barry” therein related was written by the grandson of 
Captain Thomas Read. It should have said by his grand-nephew, 
Rev. James Eckard. 

Commodore Thomas Read of the Pennsylvania Navy had no 
descendants. 


1907 NOT 1906. 

A life-size statue of Commodore Barry was erected in 1906 bv 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick within the precincts of Indepen- 
dence Hall. 

So Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII, p. 139, says, but it errs. 
It was in 1907 the statue was erected. Ceremonies on March 16th. 
Statue is in the public square behind the Hall. 


THE DAY OF BARRY’S COMMISSION, 


On 4 July, 1794, after the Government had regularly organized 
its navy, its first commission was issued to John Barry, who thus 
became Senior Captain. [Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII, 139.] 

The Act establishing a “ regularly organized Navy” was signed 
by President Washington on March 27, 1794; on June 5, 1794, he 
appointed Barry Captain No. 1; on 22d February, 1797, Washing- 
ton presented Barry with his commission. That’s the day it was 
issued and not July 4, 1794. 


THE FLAG THAT WAS NOT. 


The American flag was not many months old when it was 
desecrated in a most sacrilegious manner by the bigot John Jay in 
New York. He sent aloft the banner of liberty with the words “ No 
Popery” across the sacred colors. [Rev. James L. Gorey.] 

“The American flag”’—the “ Union flag” was first hoisted at 
Cambridge, January 1, 1776. “The American flag’”—the Stars and 
Stripes—was adopted by Congress, June 14, 1777. The “No 
Popery” flag was hoisted in 1774, years before there was an 
“ American flag.” It was an English flag with “ No Popery” in- 
scribed on it. John Jay had nothing to do with it. 
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FATHER CARROLL DIDN’T. 


It was the Papal Nuncio to the French court, at the solicitation 
of John Carroll, the Jesuit, afterwards Bishop of Baltimore, the 
cousin of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who persuaded the French 
king and cabinet to send troops to help the Americans in the very 
crisis of their fate, and it was this timely aid that saved the cause 
of the revolted colonies from defeat. Yes, and Ben Franklin, our 
agent in Paris, was so overjoyed, that meeting the Nuncio he knelt 
down and kissed his hand, and said that America would never forget 
his goodness. That is history, not pulpit blatherskite, nor the wind- 
jamming of a cockney bigot. [Chicago Citizen, Oct. 22, 1910.] 

Not a word of truth in all this. 





DR. MACCAFFREY’S MISTAKES. 


Rev. Dr. MacCaffrey, of Maynooth College, has published 
History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century. Its 
account of the Church in the United States is a very accurate one 
and so is worthy of commendation as a synoptical and compre- 
hensive view of the Church’s operations during the last century. 
Here are the few statements where the author got “ off the track”’: 

In 1786 as Prefect Apostolic Father Carroll, took up his resi- 
dence at Baltimore and threw himself into the public life of the city. 
He urged strongly on Congress the necessity for guaranteeing 
religious liberty in the United States, and it is, no doubt, due in 
part to his exertions that the clauses in the Constitution against 
religious tests for offices and that against law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof were 
adopted in the Constitution. [Vol. I, p. 273.] 

Father Carroll had nothing to do with securing them. 

“A College was founded at Pennsylvania in 1806.” [Mac- 
Caffrey’s His. Ch. in Nineteenth Century, 1, 277] — Incorrect. 





“ Bishop Kenrick was consecrated Bishop in 1830. Though 
on his arrival in Philadelphia he found the doors of his Cathedral 
and of the city churches closed against him, he was not discouraged. 
He appealed from the Trustees to the Catholic people and the 
people loyally responded.” [McCaffrey’s Church in Nineteenth 
Century, II, p. 285.] All incorrect. 
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JUDGE KEILEY. 


Hon. A. M. Keiley died in Paris on January 25, 1905, not 
February 1, 1907, as stated on page 361 of RESEARCHES, October, 
1910. 


In relating early troubles in Philadelphia on account of Trustees, 
Dr. MacCaffrey’s History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. II, p. 280, says of the “trouble under Bishop Egan” 
that “a dispute arose between the Bishop and the Trustees on tlie 
question of appointing pastors and enlarging the Cathedral. The 
Trustees were backed by some of the clergy and the Bishop was 
quite unfit to meet such a delicate situation.” 

No dispute about enlarging the church, nor did dispute begin 
about appointing pastors, nor was the Bishop unfit. 





THE BELL OF LIBERTY. 


The history of Liberty Bell, now in the State House in Phila- 
delphia, is interesting. In 1753, a bell for that edifice was imported 
from England. On the first trial ringing, and after its arrival, it 
was cracked, and it was recast the same year in Philadelphia. Upon 
fillets around its crown, cast there twenty-three years before the 
Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of Independence, 
were the words: “ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.”” How prophetic! Beneath that very bell 
the representatives of the thirteen colonies “ proclaimed liberty 
throughout all the land,” and its iron tongue echoed the annuncia- 
tion! For more than two hours its glorious melody floated clear and 
musical as the voices of an angel above the chorus of booming 
cannon, rolling drums, and the mingled acclamations of the multi- 
tude. [The Monitor, Irish World, Freeman's Journal, Aug., 1910.] 

3ell imported in 1752. The words were not “ prophetic” but 
a declaration of the “ fundamental” principle of Pennsylvania as 
established by William Penn; Religious and Civil Liberty to all 
men whate’er their creed and clime. 

“Its iron tongue” may have “ echoed the annunciation” of the 
Declaration but there is no evidence whatever to prove the bell was 
rung. It probably was but no record so states. There was no 
“booming cannon, rolling drums and mingled acclamations.” 
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‘ 


NIXON AND “ NIXEY.” 


On July 8th John Nixon, an Irish-American and Secretary of 
the Continental Congress, read the Declaration from the Walnut 
Street front of the State House, in Philadelphia, to a great con- 
course of people gathered from the city and surrounding country. 
When the reading was finished, the king’s arms over the seat of 
justice in the court room, were torn down and burned in the street ; 
and at evening bonfires were lighted, the city was illuminated, and 
it was not until a thunder storm a midnight compelled people to 
retire, that the sounds of gladness were hushed. [The Monitor, Irish 
World, and the Freeman’s Journal, Aug., 1910.] 

Nixon was the grandson of George Nixon, a County Wexford 
Catholic, who came to Philadelphia in 1686. He was not Secretary 
of Congress. Declaration was not read from the Walnut Street 
front of the State House, but from an observatory of the American 
Philosophical Society in the rear of its building, yet standing, and on 
a line with [now] Sansom, late Library Street. ‘“ Few respectable 
people were present,”’ records Deborah Logan who lived at corner 
of Fifth and Chestnut Streets where Drexel Building now stands. 
The King’s arms were not torn down and burned in the street. 
Bonfires were not lighted nor the City illuminated, nor did the 
people make any rejoicing or show any concern about the Declara- 
tion. 


DONGAN—ANDROSS—LEISLER. 

In Catholicity in Philadelphia, page 17, it is stated that “ Father 
Harvey came to New York with Governor Dongan and served as 
Chaplain in Fort James until Dongan was overthrown by the revolt 
of Leisler.” 

This is an error for which I must take the blame. as I read the 
manuscript and proof pages but failed to trip up this although I 
knew the right. Dongan was superceded by Andross who became 
Governor of New England as well as of New York. He took 
possession of Fort James, August 11, 1688, Dongan retiring to his 
estate in the country. Andross was seized and imprisoned in Boston 
when the news came that William of Orange had landed in England. 
Nicholson, the Lieutenant-Governor at New York, made no resist- 
ance but sailed for England. The control of the Province passed 
to a Committee of Safety. Then came Leisler into action, but at 
this time Dongan was a private citizen. 
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TWO MYTHS OF HISTORY. 


The Jntermountain of Salt Lake City, righteously indignant at 
the rehashing by a contemporary of the old story of Galileo’s perse- 
cution, retorts with the question: “Is it so very long ago since 
helpless women were burned in the market place in the towns of 
Protestant New England?” We would reply: It is indeed a very 
long time ago. In fact no “helpless women” (we suppose the 
Intermountain refers to witches) were ever burned in New England. 
The old Putitans have enough to answer for without fastening this 
upon them. Witches were hanged in New England, not burned. 
It is curious how persistent this error is. We Catholics who have 
suffered so much ourselves from historical misstatements should be 
conscientious about the witch-burning myth, for it is nothing but 
a myth. 

The /ntermountain also in the same article revives and gives 
currency to the alleged letter from Cotton Mather of Boston to “ ye 
aged and beloved John Higginson” telling him about “an hundred 
or more of ye heretics and malignants called Quakers” who are at 
sea and whom the Great and General Court of Massachusetts 
orders to be made captive and sold as slaves to the Barbadoes. 

This letter is a hoax. Martin I. J. Griffin of Philadelphia, the 
Catholic historian whose painstaking researches are so eminently 
,trustworthy, gave an account of this alleged document, some months 
ago, and declared it to be a fake. [Sacred Heart Review, March 
9, 1910. ] 


NOT THERE. 


The American Trish Historical Journal, Vol. 1X, republishes 
William J. Onahan’s paper on “ THe FRENCH-IRISH BRIGADES IN 
THE RevoLuTION” in which it is stated that “the Irish troops in 
the French army pressed their request that they should be sent to 
America to fight the British. A copy of the French original of this 
document may be seen in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin.” 

No such “copy” or anything relating to the subject can be 
“seen” or heard of at the Academy. I personally sought it there 
but no one in authority knew or heard of it. Iso wrote Mr. Onahan 
from Dublin in August, 1908. 
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“THE ONLY COPY.” 


162. ILLINOIS: Invitation Serieuse aux Habitants des 
Illinois. By un Habitant des Kaskaskias. Reprinted in facsimile 
from the original edition published at Philadelphia in 1772. One of 
one hundred copies printed on Van Gelder paper. 4to, boards, vel- 
lum back. $8.00. 

“ The only copy of this account of the revolutionary settlements 
in the upper Mississippi Valley now known to be in existence is pre- 
served in the collection of the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
which has kindly permitted this facsimile to be made. The tract 
was brought to light through the researches of C. W. Alvord of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and C. E. Carter of the 
University of Illinois, who have coéperated in writing the introduc- 
tion and bibliographical notes of the reprint. The events which led 
to the publication of the tract, just on the eve of the outbreak of 
active colonial resistance to the policy of the British government, 
have quite escaped the notice, not only of the historians of National 
development, but almost as completely that of the chroniclers of 
Westward expansion. Messrs. Alvord and Carter show very clearly 
that these events were not without significance in themselves, and 
that they left a distinct impression upon the development of a most 
important section of the middle west.” 

So is described in a Catalogue of a bookseller this important 
pamphlet. It was the Editor of the RESEARCHES who discovered 
it in the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library and informed 
Professor Alvord, of the University of Illinois, of its whereabouts. 





DAVID AND MARTIN. 


Speaking of Rev. D. S. Phelan, Editor the Western Watchman, 
going to Europe The Freeman’s Journal says: 

“Dr. Phelan is the oldest Catholic editor in this country, his 
labors having been continuous for about forty years.” [June 25, 
1910. } 

Martin I. J. Griffin has been in Catholic journalism since 1860 
—been an editor since 1867—in either case the “ continuous” ser- 
vice has been more than “ forty years.” 





“Dr. Patrick Kenrick one of the great pillars of the Church.” 
[ MacCaffrey, II, 300.] 
FRANCIS Patrick, if you please. 
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FRANKLIN-CARROLL-PAPAL NUNCIO BALDERDASH. 


In the Journal of the American-Irish Historical Society, Vol. 
IX, Michael P. Kehoe, Esq., of Baltimore, relates about “ The 
Carroll Family in Maryland.” Speaking of Father Carroll he relates 
that old manufactured tale about Father Carroll inducing “ the Pope 
of Rome” to send a Nuncio to France “in the interests of the 
American People,” who told Franklin that Carroll’s letters in favor 
of your cause were laid by me before the French King and Cabinet 
and success has crowned his efforts.” When the Nuncio told this - 
to Franklin he “ astonished threw himself on his knees and clasped 
the hand of the Nuncio, kissing it several times,” exclaiming, “ Oh! 
Rome has ‘saved my country! America will never forget it for 
Rome! The Catholics shall have all the rights the Protestants have. 
Convey to His Holiness the Pope my thanks for all the American 
people. We shall never, no, never, forget it for Rome!” But the 
Nuncio would not have Franklin’s thanks misplaced on the Pope. 
So he told Franklin, “ You must thank Father Carroll.” 

Just because the Catholic Mirror published that balderdash, 
Mr. Kehoe uses it to show “ what Father Carroll did for the patriot 
cause.” So he tell us, “if you want to learn something of the man 
who next to Almighty God and Washington gave your flag and 
country (what?) turn to the Catholic Cathedral at Baltimore and 
see his tomb.” 

That tale was manufactured by Henry Austin Adams, the 
Episcopal minister who became a Catholic and went around the 
country telling a mass of historical (?) lies about the Episcopalians 
and blurting out other lies puffing Catholics like the above—and then 
apostatized. It is rumored he has lately recanted and returned. 

The truth is Father Carroll did little for “the Patriot cause.” 
He received “the distinguished and unexpected honor” as he referred 
to it when Congress requested him to accompany the Committee sent 
to Canada “to assist them in such matters as they shall judge 
useful.” Yet he told “ how little service they can hope to derive 
from my assistance.” He did not believe “the Canadians might 
lawfully take up arms,” but he went so as to be as useful as “ the 
nature and functions of his profession” would allow. 

Father Carroll believed in the justness of the “ Patriot cause” 
but never made any public avowal of his belief or did any special 
service towards showing his sentiments. He lived quietly with his 
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mother at Rock Creek. I have had all the known collections of 
Franklin’s Papers searched for letters of Father Carroll. In the 
Franklin Papers of the American Philosophical Society of Philadel- 
phia I found a letter written from Rock Creek, January 18, 1778, 
which was printed in REsEARCHES, July, 1909. It was the first and 
only letter (save one of introduction) which he sent Franklin as far 
as yet known. He had actually to tell Franklin that he was his 
“ fellow traveler from Canada” in order to have Franklin know his 
correspondent. 

In that-letter he stated: “To tell you the truth we begin to be 
a little out of humor at the delay of the Bourbon princes in taking 
some decisive measurer.” That’s the only expression of sentiments 
I know of indicative of his adherence of “the Patriot cause.” 

3ut that Franklin-Nuncio-Carroll nonsense, unworthy of any 
sensible man’s consideration, went the rounds of our Catholic press 
and so manifested a woeful ignorance of American History. Now 
the story has got into a staid volume of a Society endeavoring to 
make known “the Irish Chapter in American History.” The 
spectacle of Franklin on his knees kissing the hands of a Papal 
Nuncio is a truly comical one. Even if Father Carroll and the 
Nuncio had done all that is related, Franklin never would have 
knelt to a representative of the Pope. 

Mr. John J. Cosgrove, of Providence, R. I., in a paper on “ The 
Irish in Rhode Island” works in this: “ When the colonists sought 
the assistance of France Bishop Carroll accompanied Benjamin 
Franklin to that country, and it was due mainly to the Bishop’s 
representations that French assistance was obtained.” 

So one has Carroll writing letters and the other gets him to 
France. Both wrong. He neither wrote to Franklin nor went to 
France. 


NOT THE SISTER. 

The History of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, states 

[p. 25] that “the sister of General Montgomery” is buried in the 
churchyard. 

Not a sister of the General, nor any relation of the General’s. 

She was Mrs. Rachael Montgomery, a helper of Mother Seton. 

She was helpful to the conversion of Mr. Samuel Sutherland 

Cooper, a Philadelphia merchant, who in 1807 became a Catholic 

and later a priest—the “ Toothless Priest,” of whom an account 

may be read in Tne Researcues for 1808. 
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WHAT “ THIRTY IRISHMEN ” DIDN’T DO. 


Mr. Cosgrove also works into a Rhode Island Irish recital that 
tale about thirty Irishmen of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of 
Philadelphia subscribing $600,000 to aid Washington’s army at 
Valley Forge, “so that it is not unfair,” he states, “to assume that 
this contribution was the real means by which the power of England 
was finally driven from this continent.” 

General Howe must have been very gracious to allow collec- 
tions to be made in Philadelphia, which was in his possession while 
Washington was at Valley Forge. All who tell this tale don’t know 
that little but important fact. All this tattle about the FRIENDLY 
Sons doing all this for Valley Forge is wholly untrue. I once 
heard a friend, an Irish enthusiast, orating that “Thomas Fitz- 
Simons trundled a barrow through the streets of Philadelphia col- 
lecting money for Washington’s starving army at Valley Forge.” 
That orator and all others didn’t and don’t know that when Wash- 
ington was at Valley Forge the British were in Philadelphia. So 
there was no barrow trundling nor banker Robert Morris collecting. 

Then Mr. R. C. O'Connor, of San Francisco, gives another 
variation of the story. He tells that in 1780 when “the patriot 
army encamped at Valley Forge” the “business men of Philadel- 
phia raised 315 pounds sterling of which Tne FRIENDLY Sons 
contributed £103,000. This timely contribution saved the national 
cause from disaster.” 

The vear 1780 is right but that was not when Washington was 
at Vallev Forge. He was there two vears before. 

If these historical writers had been patrons of this RESEARCHES 
no such blundering would have been possible. No patrons of the 
RESEARCHES ever talks nonsense in the name of Irish patriotism. 
I'd like to catch one at it. 


In the old Colonial days the Governor of Maryland had assigned 
large tracts of land to the Jesuits for the support of their missions, 
and the revenue accruing from these was almost sufficient for the 
maintenance of the Church [MacCaffrev’s His. Church, IT, 295.] 

The Governor made no such assignment. The Jesuits secured 
the original grants as “ settlers” and later purchases secured more. 
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BAPTISMS AND MARRIAGES IN PHILADELPHIA BY 
REV. THEODORE SCHNEIDER OF GOSHENHOPPEN, 
PA. 


On November 7, 1742, Rosina Gust, daughter of Henry and 
Mary Magdalen Gust, was baptised “in the chapel in Philadelphia” 
[St. Joseph’s] by Father Theodore Schneider, S.J., of Goshen- 
hoppen, Berks Co., Pa. 

The next day, at Germantown, George Arnold, son of George 
[and Margaret], was baptised in “ parents’ house.” Sponsor, Cath- 
arine Spengler, wife of George Spengler, who stood quasi-god father. 

The same day and place he baptised Anna Martha Molitor, 
daughter of John Molitor, a Protestant. Sponsor, Anna Martha, 
wife of John Schmidt, who stood as a quasi-god father. 

On April 17, 1743, he baptised James, son “of a certain 
married Negress,” at Jamés Hoffman’s house in Philadelphia. 
Sponsors, James Hoffman and his wife. 

On October 6th he baptised Andrew Schwartzmann, son of 
John and Anna Maria Schwartzmann, “in parents’ house near Ger- 
mantown.” Sponsors, Andrew Englehard and Walburga, his wife. 

On January 1, 1744, he baptised Henry Savage, son of Henry 
and Savage, “in the chapel in Philadelphia.” Sponsor, Cath- 
arine Spengler. 

On April 1, 1744, he baptised Paul Bischoff, son of Peter and 
Charlotta Bischoff, “in the chapel in Philadelphia.” Sponsors, 
Paul Miller and Elizabeth Gatringer. 

The next day, April 2d, Charlotte Elizabeth Miller, daughter 
of Paul and Mary Magdalen Miiller, was baptised “in the chapel 
in Philadelphia.” Sponsors, Peter Bischoff and Elizabeth Gatringer. 

[Paul Miller (Miller) and Marvy Magdalen Walltrick had 
been married April 11, 1743, by Father Schneider. Paul Miller 
died March 25, 1794, at Conewago, age 77.| 

On April 3oth, “in the chapel in Philadelphia,” Father 
Schneider baptised Margaret Elizabeth—an adult. Sponsor, Eliza- 
beth Gatringer. That day he baptised Christina, an adult Negress 
slave of Dr. Brown in whose house she was baptised. Sponsors, 
the same Dr. Brown and his wife. 

On August 7th he baptised A. Barbara and Catharine Chateau, 
daughters of Nicholas (Calvinist) and M. Eva Chateau. Baptised 
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in John Molitor’s house near Germantown. Sponsors, A. Barbara 
Fridrick for the former and Catherine Riffel for the latter. 

Also the same place and day, A. Margaret Groskopf, daughter 
of James and Anna Mary (Calvinist) Groskopf. Sponsor, John 
Molitor. 

On September 2d Father Schneider baptised “in George 
Arnold’s house in Philadelphia his son [name omitted]. Sponsor, 
Catharine Spengler. 

On June 2, 1745, “in Philadelphia” he baptised Andrew Halter, 
son of Caspar and Anna Eva Halter. Sponsors, Martin Gassner 
and his wife. 

On September 14, 1746, he baptised “in Philadelphia” John 
George Villar, son of Anthony and M. Eva Villar. Sponsors, John 
George Ulrich and Anna Catharine . 





MARRIAGES BY REV. THEO. SCHNEIDER. 





1742. December 8th. John Michael Lamb to Regina , 
widow, “in the chapel in Philadelphia.” Witnesses, John Schmidt 
and several others, Protestants as well as Catholics. 

1742. March 7th, same place. Lawrence Dubon, widower, to 
Anna Mary Walburger (Lutheran), widow of Jacob Krebs, in the 
_ presence of several witnesses. 

1742. March oth, ibid., after dispensation and in the presence 
of witnesses, Edmund Magdonel [MacDonnell ?], to Sarah Welsh, 
both Irish. 

HOGNER- 
Chapel, Peter Hogner, widower, to Elizabeth 
in presence of several witnesses. 

MULLER-WALLTRICH: April 11, 1743, in the Philadelphia 
Chapel, Paul Miiller to Mary Magdalen Walltrich; witnesses the 
bride’s parents and several others. 

BECK-STENGLER: April 12th, ibid., John Beck to Barbara 
Stengler, both Lutherans ; witnesses, Catharine Spengler and several 
others. 

GROSSKOPF-STUMPF: September sth, in the Philadelphia 
Chapel, Jacob Grosskopf to Anna Mary Stumpf; witnesses, a num- 
ber of Protestants, relatives of the bride’s father, who had recently 
come here with her. : 

LEDERMANN-BECKER: February 6, 1758, in Philadelphia, 
John Ledermann to Catharine Becker. 


March 8th (1743), in the Philadelphia 
, (P.), widow; 
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KIENTZ-GEIDINGER: at the same time and place, Michael 
Kientz to Catharine Geidinger. 

Father Schneider died July 10, 1764, at Goshenhoppen, Pa. 
“THERE NEVER WAS EXHIBITED SO GRAND A 
SPECTACLE.” 

Rev. Charles Constantine Pise, D.D., in an Address to the 
Washington Temperance Guards of New York, February 22, 1843, 
said: 

“ Under the protection and guidance of Providence, Washing- 
ton unfurled this standard in the day of peril and trial; and though 
contending against the most puissant flag of Europe, victory perched 
upon its staff. The young Eagle, the bearer of Heaven’s lightning, 
hurled it indignantly against the mighty Leo, and ever since, has 
hovered there, without-spread pinions, watching over the destinies 
of the United States. 

“ The first victory achieved under this banner was glorious 
and unprecedented. And never will the posterity of the Fathers of 
our Revolution be able to evince sufficient thankfulness to them and 
gratitude to God for the blessings which their valor won and their 
wisdom has handed down to us. The genius of History points 
back with amazement to the records of their virtues and their deeds 
There is no other country on earth where any parallel example can 
be found. Since the earliest epoch of civilization there never was 
exhibited so grand a spectacle as that of a handful of oppressed but 
generous spirits rising with indignant determination to be free, by 
their bravery and perseverance, triumphing over hosts of embattled 
warriors and finally vindicating themselves into liberty and inde- 
pendence.” [Catholic Expositor, 1843, Vol. III, p. 371.] 


PHILADELPHIA, June 17, 1839. 

Henry Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia, returns thanks to the 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have contributed to his natural support, 
and requests John M’Guigan, No. 19 Powell Street, to receive sub- 
scriptions for the same purpose, and to record the subscribers’ 
names until a meeting of the friends of order shall be convened, 
by public notice, before the end of this year, at a proper time and 
place, to confer on the subject of the contents. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


WITHOUT A PEER. 


“T feel you are without a peer as a historian in the country.” 
[Rev. D. O’Brien, Chicago. ] 

PULASKI OR MOYLAN, WHICH? 

A recent article by that great historical delver, Martin I. J. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, sets forth the claim that General Pulaski 
was as surely “ Father of the American Cavalry” as Commodore 
Barry was “ Father of the American Navy.” There is no doubt 
Pulaski by his splendid ideas of discipline which he brought from 
long European service, did much to mould the efficiency of Wash- 
ington’s horse soldiers. In fact Pulaski was so severe a disciplin- 
arian that he was intensely unpopular with his commands—and the 
rank and file always “ had it in for him.” While the brilliant Pole 
was undoubtedly a great cavalry commander, there will be some 
to contend that if the American Cavalry is to be given “a father,” 
one General Stephen Moylan of Pennsylvania should be taken into 
consideration. 

Moylan was one of the brothers who served under Washington 
Soon after Washington took the commandership-in-chief, Moylan 
was made his aide-de-camp and later his secretary and adjutant. 
When the famous Conway-Greene conspiracy was under way to 
have Washington removed from the head of the Revolutionary army, 
Moylan was the man who warned his great chief of his danger and 
“spiked the guns” of the treasonable conspirators. In the only great 
cavalry charges of the Revolutionary war Moylan was in command 
as General of Dragoons. 

In the scant literature of the Revolution Moylan is mentioned 
many times as “the dashing Dragoon,” and Col. Michael Scanlon 
of Washington, a historian as well as a gifted poet, has paid tribute 
to the Pennsylvania Irishman in his lines when he refers to 

“ Dragoon Moylan’s charging cheer 
On that St. Patrick’s morning.”—J. P. O’M. 


[Catholic Columbian, Jan. 21, 1910. ] 


Moylan succeeded Pulaski. So Pulaski was “the Father.” the 
first general commander of all the cavalry of Washington's Army 


It was Gates, not Greene, who was in the “ conspiracy.” 
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RIGHT IN “ THE MAIN CONTENTION.” 


The Catholic Fortnightly Review of St. Louis says: “ Martin 
I. J. Griffin, too, is opposed to Catholic agitation for a share of the 
State Fund.” 

Then it reprints what I said in October, 1910, RESEARCHES 
relative to the “alliance, tacit, but active, of the clergy and the 
politicians.” Concerning the following paragraph the Review says: 
* The Question in the last paragraph is too broad and is apt to 
suggest a fallacy. But his main contention is well founded and we 
are sure it will carry special weight because based on experience.” 

The paragraph alluded to reads: “If aid from government in 
other countries produces the kind of Catholics that are in Italy and 
France, why would not the like method produce apathy on the part 
of the clergy and people here? Better bear the burden of support- 
ing our schools and be free. The Church suffers now from the 
‘friendship’ of politicians.” 

“ Like produces like.” But never mind arguing. If the “ main 
contention” is right, “ broadness” of details is of little import. 

The municipal election of 1905 in Philadelphia convinced me 
that it would be to the degradation of the Church were public 
money given to our schools unless there would be as absolute free- 
dom for our schools as there is now. Though justice and right 
reason would entitle our schools to public money for the educational 
work they do, yet it could not be given unless the politicians made 
the money subservient to their plans of controlling public affairs. 
They would control the schools and all having to do with them and 
the Catholic people as well. It is so now. “The Gang” rules by 
the power it has over those whom it has “ favored.” Even if given 
what was just and right. No public money for Catholic institutions 
unless there is FREEDOM. 

“ Public money destroys Faith.” I told the Central High School 
Alumni. Public money makes the clergy allies of the politicians, 


” ‘ 


and “ Gratitude” ensures “a good turn” when needed. 


“\ PACK OF LIES.” 

“Tong may you live to continue the good work. There has 
been so much false history written that, while I am a great lover of 
books, I started to burn many of those I picked up in my younger 
days because I found they were a pack of lies.”” ,[M. Heery, Topeka, 
Kansas. | 
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KOSCIUSZKO’S LIFE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The April number of the AmMERIcAN CaTHoLic HIsToRICAL 
RESEARCHES is devoted entirely to the part General Kosciuszko, 
the Catholic Pole, took in the American Revolution, and is another 
proof of Mr. Griffin’s indefatigable work in delving among old 
documents and papers to give to the world a true picture of those 
days. He prints the documents and letter and these speak for them- 
selves. He styles General Kosciuszko “ The Father of the Ameri- 
can Artillery service in the United States,” linking him with Barry, 
Father of the American Navy and Pulaski, Father of the American 
Cavalry—Catholics all of them. 

A remarkable paper is given in this account—a facsimile of a 
will drawn up by Kosciuszko before leaving America which reads: 
“T. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my departure from 
America, do hereby declare and direct that, should I make no other 
testamentary disposition of my property in the United States, I 
hereby authorize my friend, Thomas Jefferson, to employ the whole 
thereof in purchasing negroes from among his own or any others, 
and giving them liberty in my name, in giving them an education, 
in trades or otherwise, and in having them instructed, for their new. 
condition, in the duties of morality which may make them good 
neighbors, good fathers or mothers, husbands or wives, and in their 
duties as citizens, teaching them to be defenders of their liberty and 
country, and of the good order of society, and in whatsoever may 
make them happy and useful, and I make the said Thomas Jefferson 
my executor of this. 

“'T. KOSCIUSZKO. 

“sth day of May. 1708.” 

- This document is on record at Charlottesville, Virginia, where 
it was probated by Thomas Jefferson, May 17, 1819. This is an 
unique page in American history and becomes doubly interesting, 
just now, as next month, at Washington, a monument to Kosci- 
uszko, erected by popular subscription of the Poles of this country, 
will be unveiled. [R. C. Gleaner in Catholic Columbian, April 8, 
1910. | 

KOSCIUSZKO’S GREATEST MONUMENT. 

“T congratulate you on the Kosciuszko booklet. It is the 

greatest monument yet erected to his memory.” [A Jesuit.] 
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‘““ GRIFFIN TORE THE MASK.” 


The Chicago Citizen of November 5, 1910, in urging the erec- 
tion in that city of statues of “ Great Irish-Americans,” says: 

“ The real founder of the American navy, a man who before 
the Revolution had achieved an estimable reputation as a master 
mariner and citizen of Philadelphia, and whose heroic labors on 
land and sea were just as brilliant, and far more serviceable to the. 
American cause, and more continuous than those of Jones, Captain 
John Barry, the first commodore of our navy, has never received 
the recognition due to his splendid public and private virtues. An 
Anglo-American named Buell wrote a romance which he called the 
‘Life of John Paul Jones,’ and the feather-headed American public 
accepted it as gospel truth. Fable triumphed while truth lay buried 
and neglected in the grave of John Barry, until Martin I. J. Griffin 
of Philadelphia tore the mask from the fraud and resuscitated the 
truth. But for one school boy or girl that has heard of Griffin’s 
‘Life of John Barry,’ a thousand have heard of Buell’s ‘ Life of 
John Paul Jones.’ Why? Because we loud-mouthed Irish have not 
got unity enough, and back bone enough, to bring down our fists 
and insist that the great Americans of our race shall receive the 
meed of honor that is due to them. Philadelphia, God bless those 
Irishmen in Philadelphia, in taking care of John Barry's fame.” 


“THE MAN WHO KNOWS.” 


Martin I. J. Griffin, who deserves the soubriquet “ The man 
who knows,” says that, so far as he has been able to discover, the 
first time the title “ Father of his country’’ was applied to Wash- 
ington was in a German almanac printed at Lancaster, Pa., in 1779, 
a copy of which is in the Library of Congress. [Sacred Heart 
Review, Oct. 15, 1910.] 





DONE NOBLE WORK. 


“You deserve the support and thanks of all Americans. I am 
however, a mere Irishman but you richly deserve the love and 
gratitude of all of my compatriots. You have done noble work. 
Irish Catholics have done more for the great Republic than they are 
credited with.” [Thomas R. E. Berry, Tacoma. ] 
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PETER GILL, A BENEFACTOR OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
SCHOOL AND POOR. 


Peter Gill, who died in Philadelphia January 15, 1798 was 
born in Ireland in 1735. . . . In the list of Indian traders granted 
a license by the Colonial government on June 3, 1772, and on July 
20, 1774, is the name of Peter Gill. |Pa. Ar., IT, p. 625; ibid,, I, 
378. | 

He and Michael Durney, also a Catholic, were partners as 
Bakers but on October 3, 1780, in the Pennsylvania Packet gave 
notice of dissolution. He retained the business. On November 3, 
1780, his name is recorded on St. Mary’s Baptismal Register as 
sponsor for Elizabeth Gorman. - In 1782 he contributed £16 to the 
improvement of St. Mary’s Church on which over £800 was spent. 

Mr. Gill lived at No. 10 Plumb [now Monroe] Street. By his 
will of December 23, 1797, he gave two lots in Newberry, Heidel- 
berg township to “the Superior of the clergy of St. Mary’s to use 
as he shall judge most suitable for the honor of God and the benefit 
of the Catholic religion.” ; 

He gave the remainder of his estate to the church, reserving 
the support of his housekeeper, Mary Reilly, to whom he gave $200 
and whatever furniture she selected; his house and lot in “ Camp- 
town” was to be rented and one-half to be given to the poor, the 
other for repairs, &c.; his house and lot, Third St. near Shippen, 
to be rented, one-half for the support of the free schools; sale of 
the property was prohibited for thirty vears, then the proceeds were 
to be forever for the same purposes. 

The properties bequeathed to “the Superior of the clergy of 
St. Mary’s church” may be more particularly described as follows: 

1. A two story brick house and lot situate on south side of 
Plumb St. [now Monroe] between Second and Third Sts., 20 by go 
feet, subject to rent charge of £3 a year. 

2. A house and lot of ground on East side of Delaware Third 
St. in Northern Liberties, 40 ft. on Third St. and narrowing grad- 
ually in length so that the back end contains only 13 ft. 6 in. The 
North side of the lot running at right angles to a distance of 268 ft., 
subject to ground rent of $15 a year. This property he bequeathed 
subject to half the income going to pay ground rent and repairs; 
the other half to the clergy for the poor. 
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3. A two story brick house and lot of ground on west side of 
Third St. between South and Shippen [now Bainbridge], 18 by 80 
ft., subject to a ground rent of $16 a year. This was given one- 
half income to the free school and other half to pay ground rent on 
it and the first named lot. Also a ground rent of £6 on a lot on 
North side of Arch near Tenth Street for the Free School. [MS. 
A. CO. 3,3 

In 1808 the Trustees of St. Mary’s erected a memorial tomb 
over his remains. It is in the graveyard just within the railing on 
the north side. It was erected, the Trustees resolved, “as an 
acknowledgment of his liberality in supporting the free schools.” 
The epitaph cut on the stone was: 


IN MEMORY OF 
PETER GILL 


A NATIVE OF IRELAND 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE I5TH DAY OF JANUARY 
ANNO DOMINI 17098 
IN THE 63D YEAR OF HIS AGE, 
HAVING SPENT HIS DAYS 
IN ACTS OF BENEVOLENCE 
EXEMPLARY PIETY 
AND LAUDABLE INDUSTRY 
HE BEQUEATHED 
HIS WELL EARNED PROPERTY 
FOR PIOUS AND CHARITABLE PURPOSES 


THE BODY CORPORATE OF 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH 
ERECTED THIS TOMB 

IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE 
OF HIS 
LIBERAL CHARITIES 


The Just Man shall be in everlasting remembrance, 
He hath distributed, he hath given to the Poor, 
His Justice remaineth for ever and ever. 


—Psalm CXI. 


The inscription is now almost undecipherable. 
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In the accounts of St. Mary’s Church for 1812 the Free School 
received $40 from his estate; in 1813 it increased to $60. In each 
of these years the church received $115. Presumably the properties 
netted about the same income in subsequent years. 

On December 27, 1827, Bishop Conwell requested the Trustees 
to pay him the amount due the Pastor of St. Mary’s under Gill’s 
will. Messrs. Sullivan and Barry were appointed to ascertain the 
amount. Controversy arose concerning the sum. It was referred 
to arbitrators who had agreed upon $682.59 as due the Bishop. At 
the September meeting of the Board the Trustees resolved to 
appeal from the decision ‘of the arbitrators. Mr. Bernard Gallagher 
entered security, but the Board agreed to offer the Bishop $650 for 
full settlement of every claim he might have against the corpora- 
tion. This being refused, the Board resolved to defend a suit. At 
this meeting Rev. Jeremiah Keiley was paid $50, one-half of the 
rent received from Gill’s estate. 

In 1828 Bishop Conwell accepted the $650 in settlement. 

On April 9, 1829, the Trustees of St. Mary’s appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of selling the Gill real estate, 
as the thirty years limitation had expired. 

On the 28th the Committee reported valueing the Plum Street 
property at $1200. It was sold August 1, 1836 for $1550 but after 
paying charges netted $1180, as it had thirty years unpaid ground 
rent upon it. A suit against the Trustees being decided adversely. 
It was sold to Francis Silva. 

The North Third St. property was valued at $5500. It sold for 
$6250 on June 29, 1829, to Nancy Brooks. 

The South Third St. property was valued at $1200. It sold 
for $1350 but netted $1025. Sold to Mr. McCoy. 

The Committee of Trustees reported these sales on June 30, 
1829. At that date only Nancy Brooks had paid. The total sales 
aggregated $9125. 

When Bishop Kenrick had been here a year he made claim, in 
August, 1831, for the amount due from the Gill estate for “the 
Superior of the Clergy of St. Mary’s.” He left an order with 
Joseph Snyder, Treasurer, to pay to Lewis Ryan as he was about 
making an Episcopal Visitation in the State. 

Bishop Conwell made a like demand. The Trustees resolved 
to pay neither until the law should decide “to whom it should be 
given.” 
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Bishop Conwell, through Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq., applied to 
the Court for a decision. On January 16, 1832, “an impartial jury 
brought in a verdict that Bishop Conwell, and no other person, was 
justly entitled to receive the amount of this or similar bequests.” 
Thereafter Bishop Conwell received the income until his death in 
1842. 

That Charity for the Poor which Peter Gill had shown, 
pleaded, forty-four years after his beneficence to the distressed, for 
the relief of his own niece, as the following letters of Bishop Ken- 
rick to the Trustees will testify: 


“To John Devereux, Treasurer of St. Mary's, 89 Pine St. 

“Dear Sir:—I commend to your kindness and charity the 
case of the good domestic, Catharine McNally, niece of Peter Gill. 
If you would call at Mr. McCrea’s you will be fully satisfied of the 
necessity of immediate action. This Presbyterian family has for 
many years supported her, and for sometime past I have paid 12 
dollars yearly for her washing. If the money left for the poor 
came into my hands, I should appropriate it all to her. As it does 
not, the Trustees should see to the wants of the poor woman. The 
McCrea family being about to change their residence, the case 
admits of no delay. The woman is in the last stage of life and is 
not likely to be a burden for any long time. 

“T avail myself of this opportunity to inform you that my 
brother holds the place of Pastor, during the absence of Very Rev’d 
Dr. Barron. 

“ Very respectfully your’s, 
“FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 
“ Phila., Feb. 16, 1841.” “ Bp., &c. 


The “ brother” was the late venerable Archbishop of St. Louis. 
The same day Bishop Kenrick addressed the Trustees: 


“To the Trustees of St. Mary's Church, 

“ GENTLEMEN :—By the will of Peter Gill it is ordered that a 
certain portion of the revenue of his estate should be paid to ‘the 
Superior of the clergy of St. Mary’s,’ which in consequence of a 
decision obtained in an amicable suit between Bishop Conwell and 
the Trustees, is paid to his hands. The niece of Peter Gill, an aged 
and infirm woman, has hitherto been supported by a respectable 
family of the name of McCrea, in whose service she has lived for 
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the last forty years. This kind family is about to leave the city, 
and being unwilling to cast into the streets, or consign to the poor 
house, this aged and faithful domestic, has solicited me to obtain 
some provision for her. I beg to call your immediate attention to 
it as it will be disgraceful to us all that the near relative of so 
generous benefactor of the church should be left destitute whilst so 
much of her uncle’s money is left for distribution among the poor. 
Dr. McCrea, who resides in Walnut St. above Broad, will give the 
Trustees any information they may desire in reference to the good 
woman. 
“Yours respectfully, 


“FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 
“ Phila., Feb. 16, 1841.” “ Bp., &c. 


On September 15, 1845, the Board of Trustees of St. Mary’s 
Church resolved to pay Bishop Kenrick, as “Superior of the 
Clergy,” the interest on Gill’s estate left for Charity. 

The Trustees at this time were Wm. Myers, W. V. Keating, 
M.D., Jas. Lamb, John H. Markland, John Scravendyke, John 
O’Neill, John J. Murta and John Maher. 

Payment continued to be made until April 12, 1858, when the 
Board appointed a committee to “ enquire into the right and validity 
of paying the Bishop that portion of Gill’s estate devised to the 
Superior of St. Mary’s clergy.” 

The words of the will of December 23, 1797, were that of his 
house and lot in campton one-half should be put in the hands of the 
Superior of the Clergy of St. Mary’s to be used by him one-half for 
the poor the other half for repairs. 

At the meeting May 6, 1858, the Board rescinded the action of 
September 15. 1845, “as inconsistent with and repugnant to the 
spirit and measures of the will” and “as in direct violation of the 
rights and duties of this Corporation under the will and a misappli- 
cation of the term ‘ Superior.’ ” 

But Bishop Wood, on his “ episcopal authority,’ demanded the 
payment of the fund to himself as “the Superior of the Clergy of 
St. Mary’s Church.” 

On April 29th the Trustees resolved that “ rather than oppose 
his ‘ Episcopal authority’ they authorized the Treasurer to pay what- 
ever was due and to continue to pay over the same as it became due.” 
The Trustees this year—1858—were Hugh O’Donnell, D. 
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Sullivan, John G. Whelan, Francis Cooper, Jas. McCann, T. 
McGettigan, Wm. H. Martin, Jos. F. Snyder. Francis Cooper was 
Treasurer. 

Messrs. Whelan and Martin were not at the meeting nor at the 
next. -But on May 23d they presented their resignations which 
were accepted. Thomas B. McCormack and John McCoy were 
elected in their places. On June 23d Hugh O’Donnell resigned the 
Treasureship and Jos. F. Snyder was elected his successor at a 
salary of $250. 

Perhaps those resigning were firm in their belief that the 
“ Superior of the Clergy” of St. Mary’s meant its Pastor and not 
the Bishop of the Diocese. But as the Court in the suit between 
Bishops Conwell and Kenrick had decided that Bishop Conwell was 
“the Superior of the Clergy of St. Mary’s,” although Philadelphia 
had no Bishop at the time of Gill’s will or at his death and he may 
have meant only the Pastor of St. Mary’s, we must accept the legal 
interpretation that the Bishop of Philadelphia is the “ Superior.” 
So the Gill Fund is in the possession of the Archdiocese. 


SHOULD MODIFY. 


I think you should modify the broad denial of “ Irish Catholic” 
emigration to America. It is true that the majority of those who 
came to Pennsylvania and New Hampshire were Presbyterians— 
“ Scotch-Irish” if you will. But think of the numbers transported 
by Cromwell, the steady trade in “ indentured servants” from Bristol 
and other ports. An indication of their number is furnished by the 
constant legislation in Maryland after 1688, against the importation 
of “Irish Papists.” 

So Jesuit writes. But I was not speaking of transports or in- 
voluntary immigrants but of those who were forced by conditons in 
Ireland to come away—not sent away. 





Commodore Barry Reappears. 


COMMODORE BARRY REAPPEARS AND FINDS 
CHANGES “TOO MUCH FOR HIS 
SIMPLE BRAIN.” 


The Pennsylvania German published at Lititz, Pa.. has been 
publishing an imaginative contribution entitled, “ BrorHEeR AL- 
BRECHT’S SECRET CHAMBERS A LEGEND OF THE ANCIENT MORAVIAN 
Inn At BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA, AND WHAT CAME OF IT,” 
by James B. Laux, of New York. The September (1910) issue is 
of interest but of no historical value. Many historical characters, 
living and dead, are represented in the legend as meeting in festive 
accord at the old Inn. 

Charles M. Schwab, President of the Bethlehem Steel and Irov. 
Company, is “introduced to the scientific group” at the Sun Inn 
where he experienced the busiest half hour in his busy life, ans we: - 
ing innumerable questions from all sides concerning iron, steel, 
armor plates, vanadium, manganese and zinc ores, bessemer pro- 
cesses, hot blasts, magnets and railroads. They were greatly im- 
pressed with the description given of the process for hardening steel 
armor plates by George and Charles E. Pettinos, of Bethlehem, who 
discovered and are supplying the material used in the operation. 

While Mr. Schwab was explaining the technical processes of 
making steel armor plates, his audience was increased by the 
presence of Commodore John Barry, the Commander of the old 
Frigate, “ United States,’ ranking officer of the old Navy, who at 
once began another series of searching questions. It will be remem- 
bered that the Commodore superintended the building of his flag- 
ship of which he was very proud. He seemed quite skeptical for a 
time when told that battleships built entirely of steel plates a foot 
thick and weighing from 20,000 to 30,000 tons could float in sea 
water, carrying cannon, firing balls weighing half a ton and over 
to a distance of three miles and farther. He looked very quizzically 
at the Messrs. Schwab and Pettinos, when with an amused smile he 
inquired whether the Blarney stone had been stolen by some enter- 
prising Pennsylvania German in recent times and set up in Bethle- 
hem. A midnight ride in Mr. Schwab’s automobile (in itself a 
marvel to the ancient Commodore) to the steel works after the 
reception was over, quickly convinced him that naval architecture 
had undergone a decided change since he built the “ United States” 
and that he would not have much show in a fight with a modern 
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battleship. He was very quiet on the way back to the Inn; he’* 
realized that times had changed and that he belonged to another 
age—as he confidentially informed Washington whom he met on 
his return to the Inn. “ Horseless carriages and ships without sails 
propelled with hot water,” he said, “are too much for my simple 
brain. To-day while getting out of the way of a chap riding be- 
tween two wheels hitched tandem fashion I was nearly demolished 
by an airship that came sailing down the street at the same time. I 
was told too that they talk now through solid wires for a hundred 
miles or more, and bottle up music like wine. You take out the 
cork and the music flows out in any tune vou want. It is too much 
for me, Your Excellency.” 


A FEDERATION FALLACY. 


The Secretary of the American Federation of Catholic Socie- 
ties reported to the New Orleans Convention: 

A resolution was passed at the Pittsburg Convention commend- 
ing the movement of erecting a monument on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, Pa., to the memory of Rev. Wm. Corby, who was a 
Chaplain in the Civil War. The work was undertaken by the 
Catholic Alumni Sodality of Philadelphia, and was endorsed by 
Cardinal Gibbons and other prelates. General Mulholland made a 
plea for financial assistance for this undertaking before the Pitts- 
burg Convention, and as a result many societies and individual 
members of the Federation helped the good cause along and made 
it possible for the committee to carry on its work. The statue was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg on October 209. 

The resolution was passed commending. General Mulholland 
made the plea but the only money response was an offering by 
Father Houck. General Mulholland’s expenses of going to make 
that “ plea” was ten times in excess of the offering. ‘“ Many Socie- 
ties and individual members” did not “ help the good cause along” 
by any money contributions. Not an Officer or Delegate to the 
Convention, save the one named, made a cash “ help.” 

The Federation did as all Catholic Conventions do—pass com- 
mendatory resolutions but give no money “help” and then claim 
the credit of making “ possible the completion of the work.” The 
Federation was no force in “ carrying on the work.” 
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CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOTES. 


‘ 


“ CONDEMNED” AND “ ADMIRABLE.” 

P. M. [a Jesuit], giving an account of a mission at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa.. in Woodstock Letters, Vol. V. No. 3, for 1876, said: 
“ About twenty men severed their connection with Ancient Order 
of Hibernians—an organization condemned in the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia.” 

About ten years afterwards the Order was declared “an 
admirable Society.” 

“1000 POUNDS OF TOBACCO FOR POOR CATHOLICS.” 

The will of Martha Brent, daughter of George Brent of Wood- 
stock, Maryland, dated 7 April, 1715, “ leaves one thousand pounds 
of tobacco to be distributed among poor Catholics by Mr. [Father] 
William Hunter.” Will proved, May 12, 1715, by Jane Brent and 
Sarah Mudd. witnesses. [l’a. Mag., Oct., 1910, p. 447.] 





FATHER HAROLD “ BLOWED THE FIRE.” 

Father De Barth, the Administrator of the Diocese of Phila- 
delphia after the death of Bishop Egan, on July 22, 1814, in 
writing to Archbishop Carroll, on September 7, 1814, said: “ Rev. 
Mr. [William Vincent] Harold is at sea at last. All parties wished 
him to be gone. He was the cause of the proceedings of the 
Trustees and blowed the fire. His exeat was my first act of juris- 
diction. I gave it readily et bon voyage.” 

Yet historically the Trustees get the biame. 





ST. JOSEPH’S ORGAN, 1748. 

Drummond's Early German Music in Philadelphia, p. 15, says: 
“The Catholic Church had an organ in 1750,” and cites Madeira’s 
Annals of Music, p. 24, as authority. 

Kalm, the Swedish traveler, was in Philadelphia in September, 
1748. He states in Volume I, p. 43: “ The Roman Catholics have 
in the southwestern part of the town a house which is well adorned 
within and has an organ.” 

This was St. Joseph’s Chapel “back of Walnut St.” below 
Fourth, which was then the “southwestern part” of Philadelphia 
and unoccupied or farm land below. 
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PRAYER TO ST. PATRICK IN CONGRESS. 


On St. Patrick’s Day, 1910, Rev. Henry N. Couden, a Prot- 
estant, and Chaplain of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, prayed: 

“Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee that the good men do 
lives to inspire, ennoble, and purify those who come after them; 
that to-day the name of Ireland’s Patron Saint will be hallowed in 
the hearts of men irrespective of race or creed. In recognition of 
his brave, self-sacrificing devotion in carrying the light of the 
Gospel to a benighted people. Grant that we may emulate his 
virtues by living the truth as it is given us to see the truth in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. Amen.” [Monitor, San Francisco, quoting 
Congressional Record, March 17.] 


PRIEST AND BARN-CHURCH GOOD FOR NOTHING. 


The Note Book of Dr. Saugrain for 1788 relating his voyage 


down the Ohio River from Pittsburg to the Falls contains among 
his “ Observations Upon Post Vincennes” this “ observation” : 

“There are there nearly 300 houses or cabins and those who 
inhabit them are nearly all French. There are a priest and a barn 
that serves for a church, which, like the priest, is good for nothing. 
I am assured that the good man is tired of preaching the Gospel 
and parishioners of listening to him too. 

“The inhabitants pass for the idlest of all America. So a man 
thinks himself happy there when he has a carbine, two pounds of 
powder and balls in proportion. Nearly all the inhabitants pass 
their time in the chase and in the woods and the rest do just enough 
to live. What do I say? Just enough not to die of hunger.” [Pro- 
ceed. Am. Antig. Soc., Vol. XTX, Part 2, p. 228.] 


THE BISHOP JUST “ BOWED AND WALKED OFF 


The celebrated, if not notorious, Mrs. Ann Royal in her Black 
Book published in 1828 (Vol. I, p. 99) records that while in Phila- 
delphia, “ having a high opinion of the Roman Catholics and being 
told I must not neglect to call on Bishop Conwell—his Right 
Reverend Highness however just bowed to me and walked off.” 
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LIBERTY IN RELIGION. 


William Penn came to his Colony October 12, 1682. In Jan- 
uary, 1683, we find him writing the Viceroy of Ireland, the Duke of 
Ormond, condemnatory of “ vexing men for their belief and modest 
practice of their faith.” 

Thos. Budd who visited the new Colony in 1685 declared that, 
“Care is taken by the establishment of certain fundamental Laws 
by which every Man’s Liberty and Property, both as Men and 
Christians, are preserved, so that none shall be hurt in his Person, 
Estate or Liberty for his Religious Persuasion or Practice in Wor- 
ship towards God.” [From “Good Order Established in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, in America.” Thomas Budd, 1685.] 


THREE MARQUISES. 


On July 25, 1796, arrived at Philadelphia the ship ‘““ Harmony.” 
Captain Jas. Moore, master. Among its passengers was Rev. 
John Nepumocene Goetz who, three days later, applied to Bishop 
Carroll for an appointment. He was elected by the Trustees of 
Holy Trinity Church its pastor. He went on duty without the 
approbation of Bishop Carroll. Then followed a schism. 

Another passenger was Louis Marquis Rangoree, as the name 
is given in 2d Penn. Archives, XVII, p. 552. Who he was I have 
been unable to discover. In the yellow fever epidemic of 1798 the 
Marquis de Rouvray was buried on July 21st. He arrived a month 
previous from the West Indies. 

On September 20th the burial register of St. Mary’s records 
the interment of Lewis H., Marquis of Modena. It is given as 
Marquis Nongary in Condie & Folwell’s “ List of Victims.” 

Who can tell more about any of these Marquises? 


“RITES OF THE ROMISH CHURCH.” 


The Treaty of Paris of 1763 by which France ceded Canada 
to England declared: ‘“ His Britannic Majesty agrees to grant the 
liberty of the Catholic Religion to the inhabitants of Canada. He 
will consequently give the utmost effectual orders, that his new 
Roman Catholic subjects may profess the worship of their religion 
according to the rites of the Romish Church as far as the laws of 
Great Britain permit.” 
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THE FIRST SEES. 


When the Sees of Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Bards- 
town, Ky., were established, April 8, 1808, their boundaries were: 
First, New York, the entire State of the same name, and the eastern 
portion of the State of New Jersey which borders on New York 
State. Second, Philadelphia and the two entire States of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, together with the western and southern 
portion of the State of New Jersey. Third, Boston, the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Vermont. Fourth, Bardstown, comprised not only the States of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, but likewise the district which lies west 
of the Ohio River, including the territory west and north as far as 
the Great Lakes lying between it and the Canadian dioceses, and 
reaching down as far as the borders of Pennsylvania. Bardstown 
remained as the See City until 1841 when Louisville was substituted. 


TWO ROOFINGS. 


When in 1831 the roof was put on St. John’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, near $200 was spent on “a frolic for the workingmen.” 

On September 4, 1838, the roofing of the new St. Joseph’s 
Church was completed. The Building Committee gave each work- 
man $1.50 and refreshments. All cost $30. 


THE MAN NEEDED. 


It is along the line of history and the preservation of records 
bearing on the life and work of the Catholic Church in the Provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada and in the various states of this Republic 
that the largest and most inviting field for the Catholic litterateur 
now lies. But it is a work that must call for patience—a work that 
will exhaust. Catholic fiction we have had and will have and 
Catholic poets will sing though three comets were in the sky. In- 
deed so numerous are our poets that there is well nigh a singer in 


every tree albeit their songs sometimes have in them neither cheer 


nor lullaby. But the historian of Catholic deeds and activities, the 
chronicler of our epic dawns when men of faith and heroic mould 
planted the cross upon our wooded hill tops, and thus heralded the 
footsteps of approaching civilization—this historian, this chronicler, 
should be the man of the hour. | Vez IVorld, June 4, 1910. | 
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GOVERNOR DONGAN AND THE JEWS OF NEW YORK. 

“ Governor Dongan, the Irish Catholic, Governor of New York, 
1683-8, favored an Act permitting Jews to exercise their religion, 
but the New York Common Council vetoed the proposition, while 
Bellomont, an Irish Church of England worshipper, approved the 
measure proscribing priests, on the ground that Catholic prelates 
uniformly labored to excite the Indians against the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. Both Governors recommend themselves to posterity for en- 
lightened statesmanship that throws into deep obscurity the times 
in which they lived. Dongan brought to the province of New York 
the first semblance of a representative form of government; under 
Lord Bellomont the first spark of American Independence flashes. 
by the demand that the colonists repudiate the laws of England 
because the colonists are not represented in the parliament that 
frames these laws. The Board of Trade of London directs Bello- 
mont to check this heresy because ‘ the independence of the Colonists 
thirst for is so notorious.” [Hugh Hastings, State Historian of 
New York, in Journal of American Irish His. Soc., 1%, p. 159.] 


** CREDIT ON THE CHURCH.” 


The Ave Maria (April 16, 1910) in giving “ Some Historical 
Footnotes” from several works by non-Catholics says: “ A great 
deal of historical matter reflecting the highest credit on the Church | 
and its members has yet to be published.” 


“ec 


And a “ great deal” has been published of that kind of matter 
and by non-Catholics. All needed is for Catholics to gather it and 
make it available for use. Catholics are ready enough to publish 
any discreditable words but seldom repeat any “ reflecting the 
highest credit on the Church.” 


TOLERATION AND LIBERTY. 

No matter what motive or what circumstances induced Balti- 
more to grant religious toleration, the fact remains that it was 
granted and came from us. No credit to him or to us if you will 
but still once more, it did come from us. [Rev. E. P. Graham, 
Sandusky, O.] 

Yes, Religious Toleration for Catholics but Liberty for Prot- 
estants. | 
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PATRIOTS—NOT PARTISANS. 


The Pastoral Letter of the Council of Baltimore, December 7, 
1884, said: 

“We consider the establishment of our Country’s Independence 
the shaping of its liberties and laws, as a work of special Providence, 
its framers ‘ building wiser than they knew,’ the Almighty’s hand 
guiding them. And if ever the glorious fabric is subverted or im- 
paired, it will be by men forgetful of the sacrifices of the heroes 
that reared it, the virtues that cemented it and the principles on 
which it rests, or ready to sacrifice principle and virtue to the in- 
terests of self or party. As we desire, therefore, that the history 
of the United States should be carefully taught in all our Catholic 
Schools, and have directed that it be specially dwelt upon in the 
education of the young ecclesiastical students in our preparatory 
seminaries; so also we desire that it form a favorite part of the 
home library and home reading. We must keep firm and solid the 
liberties of our Country by keeping fresh the noble memories of the 
past, and thus sending forth from our Catholic homes into the 
arena of public life, not partisans but Patriots.” 


BISHOP CHALLONER THE LAST ENGLISHMAN TO RULE IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Burton's Life of Bishop Challoner, of London, who died in 
1781, says: * 

“Tt is indeed a strange and curious fact to remember, but it is 
none the less true, that ... his jurisdiction over his American 
priests and people remained the only remnant of authority in the 
hands of an Englishman that was still recognized in America. King 
and Parliament and Ministers had lost their power, but this feeble 
old man, living his retired life in an obscure London street, still 
continued to issue his faculties and dispensations for the benefit of 
his Catholic children in Maryland and Pennsylvania. His wish in 
their regard had ever been that they might have a vicar apostolic 
of their own, but this was not to be during his own lifetime; and 
it was some years after his death that John Carroll was consecrated 
first Bishop of Baltimore by Dr. Walmesley, the senior English 
vicar apostolic.” [II, p. 148.] 
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THE IRISH AND THE NEGRO. 


Hon. John Hickman in addressing a convention of colored men 
at West Chaster, Pa., on November 5, 1867 said: “ The Irish 
Catholic voter whilst complaining bitterly of the wrongs inflicted 
by tyranny in his native land insists upon and votes for despotism 
here. I give you this sentiment. Do not forget it: ‘“ The Irish- 
man false to the country that favors him. The Negro true to the 
institutions which oppress and degrade him.” 

And now in 1910 the Irish Catholic and the Negro in Pennsyl- 
vania usually vote the same ticket. They certainly do in Phila- 
delphia. 


CATHOLIC WASHINGTON. 

At the demonstration by the Holy Name Societies of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on November 6, 1910, M. I. Weller, Esq., in an address 
said: 

“We, the District of Columbia Catholics, beg to call attention 
to some historical facts that should not be allowed to sink intq 
oblivion, viz, that our territory is part of the old Catholic colony of 
Maryland; that it was named in honor of the Catholic discoverer, 
Christopher Columbus; that the city of Washington was planned 
by the Catholic, Maj. Charles Pierre l’Enfant; that its White House 
was designed and constructed under the care of the Catholic archi- 
tect, James Hoban, who also supervised the early construction of 
the United States Capitol upon land contributed by the Catholic, 
Daniel Carroll, of Duddington; that our first mayor was the 
Catholic, Robert Brent, appointed mayor in 1802 by President 
Thomas Jefferson, and who was reappointed annually until 1812; 
that the Catholic, Daniel Carroll, of Upper Marlboro, the statesman 
of the Revolutionary period, was selected by President George 
Washington to serve as commissioner for the city of Washington. 
These incontrovertible facts are mentioned with pardonable pride, 
in behalf of our beautiful metropolis, now sheltering nearly 350,000 
residents within its boundaries, nor should it be forgotten that our 
illustrious George Washington, the intimate friend of saintly John 
Carroll, our first Catholic bishop, paid a deserved tribute to Catho- 
lics, in reply to their address. 

It may be added to Mr. Weller’s remarks that the City of 
Washington is built according to the “improved” plan of James 
Reed Dermott, a Catholic. 
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SAVANNAH RECORDS. 


Rt. Rev. B. J. Keiley, D.D., Bishop of Savannah, on June 15, 
1907, supplied REsEARCHEs with these transcripts from the Register 
of Savannah, in response for information sought: 

1797. Rev. L. de Mercier. In Feb., 1803. Rev. Felix Mce- 
Carthy. In 1803 again Le Mercier up to 1807. 

1803. In 1803 Carles name also appears. In 1807 he seems 
to have beeri Le Mercier’s successor. His name is found until 18109. 
when comes the name of Rev. Sam’l S. Cooper. 

Under date May 30, 1800, I find this: 

AD PERPETUAM ++ REI MEMORIAM. 

On Friday the thirtyeth day of May in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred was Laid by the priest underwritten in Savannah, 
Chatam County, Georgia, the Corner Stone of a Roman ic i «1 
Catholick Church thus marked in the Middle of the lot P 
number 18 on Liberty Square given By the City Council a 
Matthew McCallister Mayor for that vear (1799) on IHS 
the humble petition of a lemercier priest, in behalf | * ™*"®” 
of his congregation. Were present to the ceremony the under- 
written witnesses: 

Gu YROMMEL FAQUE Le Mercier, Priest. 
THomMAsS DESHONAUX 


Flag of the United States, flag of my country! I offer to thee 
the tribute of most sincere allegiance and most warm affection. My 
heart, my life are thine. I am proud of thee for the glories that 
thou dost represent; I cherish thee for the liberty that thou dost 
ensure. I pray the God of nations to bless and guard America. 

America, be our land the land of intelligence and virtue. Far 
beyond our borders let error and ignorance be banished. Let virtue 
be fostered and practiced. Let America be the land of honesty and 
justice, social purity and temperance, of honor and faithfulness, of 
self-restraint and obedience to law. [Archbishop Ireland. ] 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
COMPARISONS APPEARING IN THE CENSUS BUREAU’S REPORT ON 
RELIGIOUS BODIES FOR 1906. 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 31, 1910. 

The aggregate number of 32,936,445 communicants or members 
of all religious denominations in continental United States was 
reported for 1906, according to the U. S. Census of Religious 
3odies for the same year, as detailed in part I of the U. S. Census 
Bureau’s special report on the subject, now in press. Of this grand 
total the various Protestant bodies reported 20,287,742 and the 
Roman Catholic Church 12,679,142. 

For purposes of comparison the Census authorities divided the 
principal cities into four classes, those having in 1900 a population 
of 300,000 and over, constituting the first class; those of from 
100,000 to 300,000 forming the second; those of from 50,000 to 
100,000 making the third; and those of from 25,000 to 50,000 form- 
ing the fourth class. 

Of the Protestant aggregate there were 1,478,145 or 7.3 per 
cent. in the first class cities; 4.7 per cent. in the second; and 7.4 
per cent. in the third and fourth classes combined, while 80.6 per 
cent. were outside the principal cities. 

Of the Roman Catholic Church’s total membership there were 
3,375,453 Or 27.9 per cent. in first class cities; 1,361,132 or 11.3 
per cent. in the second; 1,570,944 or 13 per cent. in the third and 
fourth classes combined; with 5,771,613 or 47.8 per cent. outside 
the principal cities. 

It is seen, therefore, that the number of members of the Roman 
Catholic Church reported in cities of the first class was considerably 
more than double the number reported by all the Protestant bodies, 
while outside of the principal cities the number reported by the 
Catholics was only a little over one-third of the number credited to 
the Protestants. It is pointed out in the report that the strength of 
the Protestant bodies, as compared with the Roman Catholic Church, 
is greatly understated. 

Only two of the Protestant bodies reported a majority of their 
membership in the principal cities, i.e., the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, 82.6 per cent., and the Protestant Episcopal Church 51.2 
per cent; while of the membership of the Jewish Congregations, 
88.7 per cent. are in the principal cities, and of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches 70.7 per cent. 
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Of the total number of communicants or members reported for 
the principal cities by all denominations, 6,307,529 or 60 per cent. 
belonged to the Roman Catholic Church, and 3,935,341, or 37.4, to 
Protestant bodies. 

Comparison with the report for 1890 shows that in general 
there has been an increase in the proportion of communicants or 
members in the principal cities as compared with those outside of 
these cities. In 1906 the percentage of the total number of com- 
municants in these cities for all denominations was 31.9 as ‘com- 
pared with 25.7 in 1890. 

Of the total number, 10,511,178, of communicants or members 
in the principal cities in 1906, there were 7,343,403 or 69.9 per 
cent. reported by the 38 cities of over 100,000 population, and, of 
these, 2,432,630 or 33.1 per cent., belonged to Protestant bodies 
and 4,736,535 or 64.5 per cent. to the Roman Catholic Church. The 
latter denomination had in these cities about 75.1 per cent. of its 
entire membership in cities of over 25,000 inhabitants. 

In thirteen of the cities more than one-half of the communicants 
or members reported belonging to Protestant bodies, while in 23 the 
majority belonged to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The cities showing the largest proportions of Protestant com- 
municants are Memphis, 84.4 per cent.; Toledo, 70 per cent.; 
Washington, 66.9 per cent.; Kansas City, Mo., 66.2 per cent.; and 
Indianapolis, 62.1 per cent. 

The cities showing the largest percentages of Roman Catholic 
communicants are Fall River, 86.5 -per cent.; San Francisco, 81.1 
per cent.; New Orleans, 79.7 per cent.; New York, 76.9 per cent. ; 
Providence, 76.5 per cent.: St. Louis, 69 per cent.; Boston, 68.7 
per cent.; Chicago, 68.2 per cent.; and Philadelphia. 51.8 per cent. 

In the 5 leading cities the proportion of communicants to popu- 
lation was: New York, 44.7 per cent.; Chicago, 40.7; Philadelphia, 
38.8; Boston, 62.6; and St. Louis, 46.6 per cent. It is stated that, 
in general, cities which have a relatively large Roman Catholic 
population show a higher percentage of church members than cities 
in which this body has a comparatively small representation. In 
Fall River 86.5 per cent. of the total number of members reported 
were Roman Catholics and the church membership represented 
67.8 per cent. of the population, while in Memphis, where 84.4 per 
cent. of the communicants reported belonged to Protestant bodies, 
the church membership was only 30 per cent. of the population. 
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CHAPLAINS OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The Les Combattans j*rancais de la Guerre Americaine does 
not contain the list of Chaplains of the Regiments or Battalions of 
the French Army under Rochambeau. Twelve Chaplains of the 
French forces attended the interment of Admiral De Ferney at 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

ABBE ROBIN. 


The Abbé Robin, of Rochambeau’s Army, came with Count de 
Barras, successor of Admiral Ferney, arriving at Boston, May 6, 
1781. [French Allies, p. 400.] He wrote an account of his tour 
under the title: NouvEAU VoyAGE DANS L’AMERIQUE, SEPTEN- 
TRINALE EN L’ARMEE, 1781; ET CAMPAGNE DE L’ARMEE DU COMTE 
DE RoCHAMBEAU. Par M. L’ABBE RoBIN, 1782. 

Abbé Robin officiated at Baltimore at the request of the Cath- 
olics there. His VIII Letter, September 14, 1781, is interesting 
to Catholic readers. A Dutch translation was published in Amster- 
dam, in 1782. An English translation was, in 1783, printed at 
Philadelphia by Robert Bell, and in 1784 at Boston by Powars and 
Wills under the title: 


New Travels through North America in a Series of 
Letters; Exhibiting the History of the Victorious Campaign 
of the Allied Armies, under His Excellency, General Washing- 
ton and the Count de Rochambeau in the year 1781. Inter- 
spersed with Political and Philosophical Observations upon the 
Genius, Temper and Customs of the Americans. Also, Narra- 
tions of the Capture of General Burgoyne, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, with their Armies, and a Variety of Interesting Particu- 
lars which Occurred in the Course of the War in America. 


’ 


Philip Freneau, “the poet of the Revolution,’ was the trans- 
lator. 

Abbé Robin is known to have celebrated Mass at Hartford, 
Woodbury in Connecticut and at Baltimore, Maryland. 

Claude Blanchard’s Diary records that at a military hospital 
twenty leagues from Providence, Rhode Island, Rochambeau, on 
July 13, 1780, “ came to hear Mass at the hospital and visit the sick.” 
Also that on September 2d, Indians who had, on July 29th, come 
from the Falls of St. Louis near Albany and “ asked to hear Mass,” 
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and others who had “ asked for a priest” were sent “a Capuchin 
who was the Chaplain of one of the vessels.” 

This was Father de la Motte. 

Abbé Colin de Sepvigny was one of the Chaplains. He is 
mentioned as such in Diary of Rev. Dr. Stiles, March 2, 1781. 


ABBE BERTHOLET. 


Another known Chaplain of Rochambeau’s army was the Abbe 
Bertholet. His name appears in the list of passengers who were 
granted free transportation and going to join Comte de Rocham- 
beu’s army. His companions were Chevalier de Gueyssat, Captain 
of Infantry; Vicomte de Tressan, Captain in Saintonge Regiment ; 
Captain de Macors de Vassomont, 2d Lieutenant of Artillery; 
Caumont de Marty, Lieutenant in the Soissonnois Regiment. [Can. 
Ar., 1905, p. 440. | 

The Diary of Claude Blanchard, Commissary General of the 
French Army, mentions that Abbé Glesnon and Abbé Lacy were 
Chaplains at Hospitals when the French army was in Rhode Island 
in 1780 and in 1782. 

Father John Rossiter, who for many years was one of the 
pastors at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, is also mentioned as 
having been a Chaplain in the French army, but nothing has been 
discovered to verify this statement. Father St. Paul de St. Pierre, 
a German Carmelite, is also known to have been a Chaplain of the 
French forces. 


FATHER ST. PAUL DE ST. PIERRE. 


On July 19, 1783, Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, wrote 
Father Carroll about a Carmelite Friar who had come to Virginia 
with the French troops, saying: 

“With regard to the Carmelite Friar all I can say of him is 
this: No sooner did he arrive in Virginia with the French troops 
than he wrote a letter to me desiring to stay in the Mission, and 
therefore inquired where to obtain faculties for that purpose. When 
I pressed him last Fall to stay with the French Consul in Vir- 
ginia,—he having a yearly pension from the Queen of France is 
under obligations to take up his abode where some French are— 
excused himself by saying he being immediately under the Consul 
would not be so free to serve the people, but oblige them to attend 
him and his hours. The Capuchin of New York has contracted a 
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friendship with him last Fall in the West Indies and speaks high 
of him.” [RESEARCHES, 1888, 28.] 

More than a year later the Carmelite came to Philadelphia. 
By Father Farmer he was given a letter to Rev. John Carroll who 
had just received appointment as Superior: 


Puivapa., October 9, 1784. 


Rd. Sir—The Bearer being already known to yr Reverence 
needs not my commendation. Wn he arrived during the War he 
immediately by letter signify’d to me his desire to be a Missionary 
in these parts. He designs to fix himself at the Illinois. I see no 
reason why I should not be glad of his zele, not why yr reverence 
should not grant him necessary faculties servatis servandis. [ Balto. 
Archives. | 


On August 11, 1785, Father Farmer wrote Father Carroll that 
Father Paul, the Carmelite Friar was in Illinois and had applied 
for faculties: ‘I can at least send him the welcome news of a 
jubilee with the forms usually annexed to it.” 

August 11, 1785, Father Farmer wrote to Father Carroll, “ the 
New York Congregation had sent a letter to R. F. Paul, the Car- 
melite which he enclosed. He that brought his letter is to return 
by the 14th of this month and expects in about six weeks to be at 
the Illinois.” 

But Father Paul remained at Kaokias three years. On May 
I, 1787, he applied to be appointed to the parish of St. Genevieve 
on the western side of the Mississippi, as many of his parishioners 
had established themselves on that side and he hoped others would 
follow them where “a new establishment had been begun a little 
below the entrance of the Beautiful River” [Ohio] and the people 
would “need a priest who knows English and German.” He 
signed, “‘ Descalsed Carmelite of Germany, Missionary.” 

He was appointed as he desired. He was there in 1796. per- 
haps later. But in 1804 was at Iberville, Louisiana, and there he 
died October 15, 1826, age 81 years. 


REV. CHARLES WHELAN, O.S.F. 


He was a Chaplain in Rochambeau’s Army. After the war he. 
in October, 1784, came to New York, though he had, in July, 1783, 
through Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, more than a year before 
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applied to Rev. John Carroll. On arrival at New York he was 
received by the congregation of St. Peter’s, though faculties had 
not been granted him by Father Carroll. 

Father Farmer, on November 8, 1784, informed Father Carroll 
that Whelan had arrived “a few weeks ago,” that he had “ ability 
and good credentials, but has too great presumption and acts as if 
he had legal powers.” Father Farmer advised that he be given 
“ faculties for a time at least.” 

Father Whelan came to Philadelphia and, probably, went to 
Baltimore to see Father Carroll. He was in Philadelphia in Feb- 
ruary, 1785, as on the 21st Father Farmer wrote Father Carroll 
that Whelan was “ going to New York next April.” 

He did so and soon was “going about among Protestants 
begging subscriptions for the building a chapel,’ though he in- 
tended to ask from Congress a pass to go to the Illinois where his 
great friend, Father Paul, Carmelite, had gone in May, 178s. 
Father Whelan had “ great encouragement from the residents of 
Illinois and by August had obtained a pass from the President of 
Congress.” 

On August 11, 1785, Father Farmer wrote Father Carroll: 
“Mr. Whelan is not liked by the brethren and does not for want 
of eloquence seem able to establish a congregation out of a people 
who had almost lost or forgot their religion.” So he thought it 
“advisable that he might” go to the Illinois is “as French is 
more ready to him.” 

But he did not at once go west. Disturbances began in the 
congregation at New York where Father Nugent also served. 
Some “extreme and improper steps” were taken by the Trustees. 
though they and Father Whelan had the “ great misconception,” 
wrote Father Carroll on January 25, 1786, that the officiating clergy- 
man at New York is a parish priest whereas there is yet no such 
office in the United States, as the “hierarchy of the American 
Church” was “not yet constituted. Clergymen who came to the 
assistance of the faithful are but voluntary laborers in the vineyard 
of Christ.” 

The Trustees desired the removal of Father Whelan and that 
Father Nugent might succeed him. Father Carroll informed them 
that it is “ out of my power to employ him” and that he could not 
revoke Father Whelan’s faculties and leave the congregation with- 
out assistance when “ neither his morals, his orthodoxy or his 
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assiduity have been impeached, and no assurance even that a 
majority of the congregation desired his removal.” 

Father Carroll, however, declared that as soon as he had the 
power to do so he would appoint Father Nugent to “act as your 
joint-Chaplain, as the idea of a parish priest is not admissable.” 
He disapproved of the address of Father Whelan which they had 
sent him copy of, but counselled them not to resort to the law “ to 
rid yourselves of Mr. Whelan,” as they had threatened. 

On February 12th Father Whelan left New York on a visit 
to his brother [Dr. Joseph Whelan], 45 miles beyond Albany, at 
Crawford in Orange County. He returned at Easter Week. In 
1790 Father Whelan was located at Johnstown, New York, but later 
in the year was sent by Bishop Carroll to Kentucky, but soon re- 
turned without his permission. In 1799 he was at St. Mary’s 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware, and attended the Missions at Will- 
cox’s [now Ivy Mills] near West Chester, Pennsylvania. In Jan- 
uary, 1800, he was at Mill Creek Hundred, Delaware, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1803, was located at White Clay Creek, later known as 
Coffee Run. He was transferred to Bohemia, Maryland. The 
Register of that Church contains this record: 

1806, March 21st—Died at head of Little Bohemia, Rev. 
Charles Whelan, of the Order of St. Francis, formerly Chaplain in 
the French Navy and lately Rector at White Clay Creek [in 
Delaware]. Father Whelan was about 65 years. His remains were 
interred near those of Rev. Stephen Faure at the east end of Bo- 
hemia Church. [Records A. C. H. Society, Dec., 1905, p. 363.] 


ABBE RAYNAL. 


Another French Chaplain connected with Rochambeau’s army 
was the Abbé W. T. F. Raynal who, later, does not, religiously, 
merit our consideration for worthiness owing to his philosophical 
aberations on Religion. Serving in the French army as the religious 
director of those assisting our Country in its endeavor for Liberty 
and Independence he merits a brief narration of his career. Paul 
Wentworth, a secret agent of England, in writing to the Earl of 
Wentworth from Amsterdam on Ist of August, 1777, stated: 

“T was not quite disappointed in my expectations of being able 
to draw some opinions from the Duke de la Vauguyon’s conversa- 
tion, of the system of Versailles, though the Company being large, 
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the Abbé Rainal’s approaching too frequently gave interruptions.” 
[Stevens Fac-similes, 186.] 

Near the end of the year, 1777, Monsieur Favier, reporting 
concerning Wentworth, as we learn from document in the French 
archives [Stevens, No. 1812], stated: 

“ The people he sees most, according to his statements, without 
any questioning on my part, are some bankers and merchants, M. de 
Sarzfield and the Abbé Raynal. The latter, as is known, is a great 
fanatic of insurrections, or at least, he plays the part (for the gentle- 
men very often have an enthusiasm got up for the occasion, com- 
bined and calculated for the general views of the sect, or for 
objects personal to the declaiming individual). This Abbé is always 
very eager for information and knowledge, and for the thoughts 
and views to put into maxims or systems in his new edition of the 
great Philosophical History. My Englishman is an American by 
birth and perhaps he amuses himself by allowing the Abbé to think 
that he is an insurgent, as he has wit and understanding, and is 
really very well informed on American affairs. His connection must 
be very precious to the philosophical historian. It cannot be useless 
to the objects, whatever they are, of the traveller. This Abbé 
passes, in many people’s minds, for an oracle in politics; he is 
listened to and consulted; and from all his connections with people 
in office there results for him the advantage of being acquainted 
with many things by confidence which are dropped, directly or 
indirectly, and which the Anglo-American must be very eager to 
pick up.” 

In 1777 the Abbé made a tour of England and reported his 
observations to Arthur Lee, one of the American Commissioners to 
France, who on September 7th so reported to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the Continental Congress. [Sparks’ Corres. 
Revolution, II, p. 96, Ed. 1829.] 

On the Abbé’s return to France after the Revolution he pub- 
lished The Revolution in America. He thus speaks of the senti- 
ments of the Bostonians: 

“At Boston the acrid and ardent spirit is more and more 
exalted. The cry of Religion adds force to that of Liberty. The 
houses of worship re-echo with the most violent exhortations against 
England. It was without doubt an interesting spectacle for Phil- 
osophy, to see that even in churches at the foot of altars, where 
superstition has so often blessed the chains of nations, where priests 
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have often flattered tyrants, Liberty lifted up her voice in defence 
of the privileges of an oppressed people; and if it can be imagined 
that the Deity vouchsafes to look down upon the unhappy wran- 
glings of men, it was better pleased, undoubtedly, to see its sanctuary 
consecrated to this use and hymns to Liberty make a part of the 
worship by which it was addressed. These exhortations of the 
preachers must have had a great effect; for when a free people 
invokes Heaven against oppression, it soon has recourse to arms.” 

Abbé Raynal concludes: 

“Ye people of North America, let the example of all the 
nations who have gone before you, and above all, that of your 
mother country, serve you for instruction. Dread the affluence of 
gold, which brings with luxury the corruption of manners, the 
contempt of laws, Dread a too unequal distribution of riches, which 
exhibit a small number of citizens in opulence, and a great multi- 
tude of citizens in extreme poverty; whence springs the insolence 
of the former and the debasement of the latter. Secure yourselves 
against the spirit of conquest. The tranquility of an empire dimin- 
ishes in proportion to its extension. Have arms for your defence; 
have none for offence. Seek competency and health in labour; 
prosperity in the culture of lands and the workings of industry; 
power and good manners in virtue. Cause arts and sciences which 
distinguish the civilized man from the savage, to flourish and 
abound. Above all watch carefully over the education of your 
children. It is from public schools, be assured, that come the wise 
magistrates; the well trained and courageous soldiers, the good 
fathers, the good husbands, the good brothers, the good friends, the 
good men. Wherever the youth are seen depraved, the nation is 
on the decline. Let Liberty have an immovable foundation in the 
wisdom of your laws, and let it be the indissoluble cement to bind 
your provinces together. Establish no legal preference amongst the 
different forms of worship. Superstition is innocent, wherever it 
is neither persecuted nor "protected; and may your duration, if 
it be possible, equal the duration of the world.” 

Regarding calling England “the Mother Country,” Abbé 
Raynal had said in prior argument as to the claims made by Eng- 
land against the Colonies when it said “We are the Mother 
Country.” “ What! Always the most sacred names to serve as a 
veil to interest and ambition! The Mother Country! Fulfill the 
duties of it then. Besides, colonies are formed of different nations, 
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amongst which some will grant, other refuse you this appellation; 
and all will with one voice tell you: There is a time when the 
authority of parents over their children ceases; and this time is 
when the children are able to take care of themselves. What term 
have you fixed for setting us free? Be candid, and you will allow 
that you had promised yourselves to be able to hold us in a ward- 
ship or minority which should never end; if, indeed, this wardship 
were not to have been changed into an insupportable constraint ; 
if our advantage were not for ever to be sacrificed to yours; if we 
were not to have suffered a multitude of those minor oppressions 
which togther swell to a bulk most burdensome to bear, from 
the governors, the judges, the collectors and the military, whom 
you send us; if the greatest part of them, at their arrival in our 
climate, were not to have brought with them, blasted characters, 
ruined fortunes, rapacious hands, and the insolence of subaltern 
tyrants, who, tired in their own country with obeying laws, come 
to requite themselves in a new world by the too. frequent exercise 
of an arbitrary power. ‘ 

“Your are the mother country; but so far from encouraging, 
you dread our progress, bind our hands, and repress and stifle our 
growing strength.” 

He had written in favor of the Colonists, encouraged them in 
rebellion, warned them not to allow themselves to be represented in 
Parliament or their chains and fetters would be worse; but he had 
said it would be absurd to give them Independence. They could 
not govern themselves. It would burst the bonds of religion, of 
oaths, of law. They would become a dangerous, tumultuous mili- 
tary power; they would menace the peace of Europe. They would 
try to seize the French and Spanish possessions in the West Indies. 
The moment the laws of Britain were withdrawn both continents 
of America would tremble under such unscrupulous tyrants. 
[Fisher’s True His. Rev., 212.] 

See The Sentiments of a Foreigner on the Disputes of Great 
Britain with America, Philadelphia, 1774, translated from the 
Philosophical and Political History of European Settlements in 
America, by the Abbé Raynal. 

“ Washington, writing to Richard Henderson, a gentleman wha 
had forwarded certain queries which had been sent him from Scot- 
land by persons proposing to emigrate to America, said [19 June, 
1788], in speaking of certain publications relating to the United 
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States: “As to the European publications respecting the United 
States, they are commonly very defective. The Abbé Raynal is 
quite erroneous.” [Sparks’ Corres., IX, p. 386.] 


BATTLE LOSSES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


According to a report made to the United States House of 
Representatives by Hon. Isaac A. B. Sherwood, there were fifty- 
five battles or skirmishes during the Revoiutionary War or eight a 
year. In seventeen of these battles the losses were: 

Killed at Lexington, Mass., April 19, 1775 
Killed at Ticonderoga, N. Y., May 10, 1775 
Killed at Norfolk, Va., December 9, 1775 
Killed at For Moultrie, S. C., June 25, 1776 
Killed at White Plains, N. Y., October 28, 1776 
Missing 
Killed at Trenton, N. J., December 26, 1776 
Wounded and missing 
Killed at Princeton, N. J., June 3, 1777 
Wounded and missing 
Killed at Bennington, Vt., August 16, 1777 
Wounded and missing 
Killed at Brandywine, Pa., September 11, 1777 
Wounded and missing 
Killed and wounded at Stillwater, N. Y., September 10, 1777... 350 
Number of killed not reported, estimated 
Killed at Monmouth, N. J., June 28, 1778 
Wounded and missing 
Killed at Guilford Court House, N. C. ..... -sapihanbbinisetocnenlion 
Killed at Kings Mountain, October 7, 1780 
Killed at Eutaw Springs, S. C., September, 1781 
ee 0k I, . n. a Kn eenneesds bunds decennial 
Killed, wounded and missing at Yorktown, Va., October 17, 
1781 
Killed, estimated 

The above list of seventeen battles shows a loss in killed of 
917. The other losses, numbering 818, occurred in Indian massacres 
and various skirmishes in the other thirty-eight battles and skir- 
mishes from Lexington to Yorktown. [Americana, 1910.] 
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FATHER JOHN CARROLL’S ACCOUNT OF THE MISSION 
TO CANADA IN 1776. 


[ Archives, Baltimore. | 


Benjamin Franklin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and Samuel 
Chase were, in 1776, sent by the Continental Congress to Canada 
to induce the Canadians to take part with the other Colonies or to 
remain neutral and also to examine into the condition of the Ameri- 
can army then in Canada. Father Carroll was, by Congress, re- 
quested to accompany the Commissioners. Here is his relation of 
the Embassy. Unfortunately all the manuscript has not been pre- 
served : 

Dr. Carroll writes: ‘The Congress has done me the distin- 
guished and unexpected honor of desiring me to accompany the 
Committee ordered to Canada and of assisting them in such matters 
as they shall judge useful. I should betray the confidence put in 
me by the Honorable Congress, and perhaps disappoint their ex- 
pectations were I not to open my mind to them with the utmost 
sincerity and plainly tell them how little service they can hope to 
derive from my assistance. In the first place, the nature and func- 
tions of that profession in which I have engaged from a very early 
period in life render me, as I humbly conceive a very unfit person 
to be employed in a negotiation of so new a kind to me, of which 
I have neither experience nor systematical knowledge. I hope I 
may be allowed to add that though I have very little regard to my 
personal safety amidst the present distress of my country, yet I 
cannot help feeling for my character; and I have observed that 
when the ministers of religion, leave the duties of their profession 
to take a busy part in political matters they generally fall into con- 
tempt, and sometimes even bring discredit to the cause in whose 
service they are engaged. Secondly—From all the information I 
have been able to collect concerning the State of Canada, it appears 
to me that the inhabitants of that Country are no wise disposed to 
molest the United Colonies or prevent their forces from taking and 
holding possession of the strong places in that province, or to 
assist in any manner the British arms. Now if it is proposed that 
the Canadians should concur with the other colonies any future 
than by such neutrality I apprehend that it will not be in my power 
to advise them to it. They have not the same motives for taking 
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up arms against England which renders the resistance of the other 
colonies so justifiable. If an oppressive mode of government has 
been given them, it was what some of them chose, and the rest have 
acquiesced in. Or if they find themselves oppressed they have not 
yet tried the success of petitions and remonstrances all which ought. 
as I apprehend, to be ineffectual before it can be lawful to have 
recourse to arms and change of government. Thirdly—Though I 
were able to bring myself to think (which as objects now appear 
to me I really cannot) that the Canadians might lawfully take up 
arms and concur with’—[the draught of the letter stops abruptly 
here. (Original MS. Archiepiscopal Archives, Baltimore. From 
Land of the Sanctuary, by Father Russell. ] 


DR. JACOB DURANG. 


Concerning this soldier of the American Revolution his great- 
grandson, E. F. Durang, the well-known church architect of Phila- 
delphia, supplied the following information, on April 4, 1884: 

He was a native of Strasburg, and served in the Regiment De 
Waldsen of the French Army for twelve years in the reign of Louis 
XVI, being consigned as surgeon. He obtained his discharge Feb- 
ruary 25, 1767, and at that period married Miss Arten of Vizenburg, 
and emigrated to this country, reaching our shores in November, 
1767, and settled in York, Lancaster Co., where John Durang, my 
grandfather, was born, January 6, 1769. Dr. Jacob Durang during 
our Revolutionary War, strange to say, joined his old companions 
in arms of the French army, to use the words of a diary kept by 
John Durang, ‘‘ against the Tyranic power in the glorious cause of 
Liberty and religion.” He was encamped at Lancaster with a 
regiment from Virginia. and, after the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British, Jacob Durang purchased a property in our city and 
settled here, having sold the York property. He died in Charleston, 
S. C. He was attached to St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, as was 
also his son, John Durang, who was buried at St. Mary’s, died on 
Palm Sunday, March 31, 1822. His son Ferdinand Durang, who 
adapted the words of “ The Star-Spangled Banner” to the music of 
“ Anacreon in Heaven,” died in New York in 1831. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR A JUST CAUSE—THE 
NATIONS WHICH AIDED AND SECURED OUR IN- 
DEPENDENCE WERE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Rev. Charles Constantine Pise, D.D., when Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, delivered at Annapolis, Maryland, 4th July, 
1833, an Oration in the House of Delegates, from which we extract 
the following : 


If ever there was a just cause for a people to rise against their 
rulers, to struggle against oppression, and to assume a stand of 
defiance, in the field and in their counsels, the colonists had that 
cause. The fierce spirit of tyranny breathed through all the legis- 
lation of Great Britain, towards our country. Her grievances were 
numerous, disgraceful, insufferable. I shall not stop to enumerate 
them; they were admitted by the greatest statesmen in the British 
Cabinet, they were described by the eloquence of the greatest orators 
in the British Senate. The mighty mind of Chatham beheld them 
as they existed, and. anticipated the result of them. With the thun- 
ders of his eloquence he shook the walls of that Senate, and the 
stoutest hearts of the ministry. “ Illegal violence.” he said, “ were 
committed in America. The resistance to an arbitrary system of 
taxation might have been foreseen; it was abvious from the nature 
of things and mankind. The spirit which resisted taxation in 
America,” he continued, “is the same which formerly opposed, and 
with success opposed, loans and ship money in England—the same 
spirit which called all England on her legs, and by the bill of rights, 
vindicated the British constitution.” And was it to be supposed 
that our forefathers, in the simplicity of whose lives was found the 
simplicity of virtue, the integrity and courage of freedom; “ those 
true genuine sons of the earth,” as they were styled by Lord 
Chatham, would do otherwise than resist, and could be otherwise 
than invincible? They were not ordinary men; they did not, with 
blind fanaticism, rush forward, without well considering what they 
were risking, and what they were undertaking, without being fully 
convinced of the magnitude, peril, and importance of the object for 
which they contended, and maturely prepared for the disastrous 
consequences which would have followed a failure and a defeat. 
But that object was a sacred one—it was one that give elevation, 
loftiness and daring to the heart; energy, power and perseverance 
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to the soul: their object was to give freedom, with freedom, inde- 
pendence, and dignity, and safety to their country; to secure for 
their children peace, happiness, prosperity; to light up their domes- 
tic hearts with Promeathean fires of comfort, founded on the prin- 
ciples of equality; and on the ruins of the idols of slavery and 
oppression, to erect the temple of Liberty and Independence. 

Yes, the result has proved what was admitted by the Earl of 
Chatham, that the men who engaged in this noble, this hallowed 
cause, were stamped with extraordinary characteristics, adorned 
with extraordinary virtues, and not inferior to the most famous 
personages in ancient times. ‘‘ When your Lordships look at the 
papers transmitted from America,’ exclaimed Lord Chatham. 
“when you consider their decency, firmness and wisdom, you cannot 
but respect their cause; for myself, I must declare and avow, that 
in all my reading and observation, and it has been my favorite 
study—I have read Thucidydes, and have studied and admired the 
master states of the world—that for solidity and reasoning, force 
of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication 
of different circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in 
preference to the general Congress at Philadelphia.” 

What an eulogy this of the first representatives of our colonies, 
of the fathers of American liberty. What a panegyric from one 
whom England boasts of as the Demosthenes of her Senate! What 
a picture of the charaeter, purpose, and wisdom of those rare men, 
who assembled to consult for welfare, and vindicate their rights, of 
their country! Any eloquence of modern eulogy must fall far short 
of that pronounced by the loftiest aristocrat, and most tremendous 
orator of the British nation, in favor of the handful of devoted 
patriots who drew up that splendid instrument which was read— 
and so gracefully read—this day, and which as a state paper, as a 
diplomatic composition. can vie with any production that had before, 
or since, emanated from united wisdom and virtue of any ancient 
or modern nation. Of these extraordinary personages who signed 
the glorious instrument, and whose names are now held up to the 
world as lights and ornaments, shedding brilliancy on the firmament 
of fame, and glory on the horizon of immortality, one was born, the 
other was adopted, in the city where we are now commemorating 
their virtues—and their voices, which now have been stilled by the 
grave, once resounded through the halls of this edifice. Carroll and 
Chase! sons of Annapolis! the genius of this place, sitting under 
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the bowers that shade the beauteous Severn, strings her harp to your 
praise; Shades of those venerable men, of those benefactors of the 
human race smile down from your spheres of bliss and glory, on 
your country and your town! May the one flourish forever under 
the influence of that Independence which you so efficaciously con- 
tributed to achieve; and may the other, while she is ever grateful 
for your services, mindful of your actions, proud of your memories, 
be, as she has always been, distinguished for her patriotism, hos- 
pitality, and liberality. Yes, fair city of the Severn, mayest thou, 
in the language of Virgil— 


“Simul Heroum laudes, et facta parentis 
Jan legere, et quae sit poteriscognoscere virtus.” 


And who were the warriors who, at the call of their country, 
buckled on their armour, put themselves at the head of their fellow- 
citizens, and went forth to battle against the most warlike and 
potent nation in Europe? Who were they who raised among our 
woods the standard of ancient Rome, and called back into life the 
eagles of liberty? Were they trained to the arts of warfare ; disci- 
plined, from their boyhood, in some military school; taught to 
wield the sword, and grasp the spear, and grapple with the foemen? 
Were they veterans in the field of battle—acquainted with danger, 
accustomed to heat and cold, to hunger and thirst? No—those 
brave men were not soldiers by profession—they had, most of them, 
pursued the quiet walks of life, happy in their paternal fields, loving 
to till the ground, and delighting in the retirement and simplicity of 
rural pursuits. The tranquility of their vales had never been 
ruffled by the din of war, the noise of the drum, and the peal of the 
cannon had never thundered over their sequestered retreats. Even 
he who headed the armies of freedom, quitted the ploughshare for 
the sword of battle! It was no lust of military fame, no hope of 
spoil or booty, that spurred them to the field—it was their country’s 
wrongs that nerved their arms, her voice appealing to their patriot- 
ism, that roused them to action, and to deeds of noble daring. It 
was freedom that glowed in their bosoms, that beat in their veins. 
that throbbed in their hearts. It was, in the strain of Thompson,— 

“Devotion to the public, glorious fame, Celestial ardor—” 

Without arms, ammunition, or navy, they had to contend with 
veterans abounding in all the implements of war, acquainted with 
all its tactics, skilled in all its arts, familiarized with all its perils. 
whose ships darkened the waters of every clime, and whose maritime 
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power had wrenched from the world the trident of old ocean. But 
the mighty soul of the patriot, to use the forcible language of Judge 
Breckenridge, “drink in the danger, and like the eagle on the 
mountain top, collected magnanimity from the very prospect of the 
height from which it meant to soar.” And may I not add, from 
that height the bird Jove hurled down his thunders on the king of 
beast, and pounced upon its mighty prey. 

I shall not attempt to enter into the details of the war; to 
enumerate the circumstances and progress of five campaigns—their 
pitched battles, skirmishes, and valorous achievements—I shall not 
describe the bravery and success with which every inch of the 
ground was disputed—how heroes met foot to foot, point to point, 
sword to sword, breast to breast—how every tract of region was 
marked with the vestiges of war, and reddened with the blood of 
freemen; how, nobly fighting in their country’s cause, many of the 
best and bravest fell upon the plain, in the arms of Liberty and 
Glory. Shall I mention the names of those heroes? They shall be 
emblazoned on the pillars of fame—on columns more perennial than 
bronze—and shall be encircled with the same halo which adorns 
those of Epaminondas, Miltiades, Pausanias, and the worthies of 
Greece and Rome. Posterity shall point to them as models of 
patriotism, examples of devotedness to the public weal, as martyrs 
to their country’s good. Their praises shall tremble on the poet’s 
lyre, and their fame, “like the vestal lamp,” shall be lighted up 
never more to be extinguished. Gallant and distinguished as 
Warren, prudent and intrepid as Macpherson, bold and resolute as 
Haslet and Mercer; devoted and persevering as Herkimer and 
Wooster, will be proverbial among the children of America. Thou- 
sands of others have earned unfading laurels, reaped a harvest of 
immortality on the field of battle: 

“Thousands the tribute of our praise demand; 
But who can count the stars of Heaven, 
Who speak their influence on this lower world!” 

Notwithstanding the great talents of our countrymen, which 
the emergencies of the times called forth and excited; notwith- 
standing their devotedness, determination and patriotism, our cause 
would have been doubtful, had it not been supported by the power 
and virtue of foreign volunteers. Immortal thanks and gratitude 
are due to the illustrious but unfortunate monarch, the martyred 
Louis XVI, who, by his timely assistance, taught our fathers not 
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to despair, and joined them in alliance on terms of perfect equality ; 
furnished them with money and military stores, and efficaciously 
contributed to put a period to the revolutionary struggle. 

And what shall I say of the far-famed individuals who quitted 
their country and their families, entered into our armies, fought our 
battles, and won our victories! What eulogy can do justice to the 
gallant Lafayette, whose toils did not cease with the war, but whose 
endeavors to establish our interests, in commercial and political 
arrangements yield not to the splendor of his achievements during 
the contest. That aged companion of Washington, after an interval 
of nearly half a century, has continued the steady friend of our 
country and our institutions, he has. revisited our shores—he had a 
favorable opportunity of judging of the effects of our independence, 
and the blessing of liberty—and the welcome, the enthusiastic gratu- 
lations, the triumphal arches, the trophies of honor, the expressions 
of respect, the universal jubilee of the entire republic, have borne 
witness to the gratitude which we cherish for him, and the venera- 
tion in which his name is held. 

In conjunction with Lafayette, the memories of other foreign 
heroes burst upon our view: shall time ever obscure the lustre that 
brightens the names of Rochambeau, and Chastellux; of D’Estaigne, 
De Grasse, or De Barras and Kosciuszko—Kosciuszko who fought 
from the Hudson to the Potomac, from the Atlantic to the lakes of 
Canada—Kosciuszko! who, in the language of Von Neimciwiser, 
who delivered his eulogium at Warsaw, “ patiently endured in- 
credible fatigue, acquired immortal renown—and, what is infinitely 
more valuable in his estimation, ensured the gratitude of a liberated 
nation. The American flag waved over the forts in the United 
States, and the great work of liberation was finished, Before he 
would consent to return to his native Poland”—and 

“Freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko died !” 

It is a special privilege for me to have it in my power, this day, 
to strew my handful of flowers over the urns, and add my leaf of 
glory to the chaplets, of such god-like men. No matter from what 
quarter of the world they might have come, or in what clime they 
might have been cradled; no matter what language they might have 
spoken, or what religion they might have professed. But double is 
that privilege, and most consoling to my bosom the circumstance, 
when I reflect, that the nations which gave birth to those immortal 
benefactor of America. those pure and lofty lovers of liberty and 
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republicanism, were Roman Catholics. France, at that era, saw 
upon her throne the worthy descendant of Louis XIV, the religious 
successor of Charlemagne and Louis IX. Enthusiastic in his attach- 
ment to his creed, and yet the avowed patron of American indepen- 
ce—the powerful co-operator in setting our country free, and at 
length a martyr to the principles of his Church, the conviction of 
his conscience—the victim—whom posterity shall ever be proud to 
venerate—to fanaticism and anarchy. 


Poland, the birth-place of Kosciuszko, from immemorial ages, 
the land of Catholicism, and the home of the spirit of freedom. Her 
name is svnonomous with patriotism, magnanimity, and glory and 
misfortune. Impatient of slavery, she writhes under oppression ; 
born for liberty, she is yoked to the car of despotism. She has 
arisen in her indignation, and with a spirit that cannot brook the 
yoke, and a soul that bursts from its manacles, and a heart that 
breaks under tyranny, has attempted to be free! But her efforts 
were crushed by the wrath of Russia, the hosts of serfs and Cossacks 
swarmed over her plains. like the locusts over Egypt. The Leviathan 
of the North has devoured the hopes of Polish liberty. The most 
gallant nation is in chains, she whose arm was ever extended to 
befriend the cause of freedom; has been seen to fall, without the 
prospect of resurrection, into the grave of oppression. 


“Her fathers were among the brave and free , 
And good as free, and virtuous as brave, 
Spirit of Sobieski, rise!—to thee 
Poland appeals! rise from thine honored grave! 
As the pennons of thy country wave 
O’er her bright spears and lances, point again 
To glory’s pillar reared on Choczins plain. 
Sons of brave Poland! turn your eyes to where 
Your Sobieski paused to send to heaven 
For his dear country and her sons this prayer: 
‘To thee be liberty forever given.” 


The conduct of France and Poland, in our regard, ought to 
silence forever the voice of prejudice, which, even at the present 
day, proclaims the Roman Catholic religion hostile to the genius of 
republican institutions. And I rejoice that so auspicious an occasion 
presents itself in which, I may adduce, in refutation of such ground- 
less assertions the actions of the Catholic countries and Catholic. 
individuals. Among the Signers of the American independence, 
Carroll was a Catholic—and not in theory, merely, but a rigid, prac- 
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tical, devoted member of the Catholic Church. In his old age, he 
looked back with the calmest complacency on the part which he 
took during the Revolution, as he sank into the grave, he was sup- 
ported by the consolation of religion, and cheered to the end by the 
recollection of his youthful efforts to disenthral his country. One 
of the commissioners appointed by the first Congress, to treat with 
the Canadians, was the Rev. John Carroll, a Roman Catholic priest, 
and afterwards first Archbishop of Baltimore. He did not deem it 
incompatible with his character, repugnant to his religious principles, 
to unite with Chase, Franklin and Charles Carroll, in the cause of 
liberty—not, indeed, to rouse the Canadians to rebellion, but to 
persuade them to remain neutral during the contest and the struggle. 
I mention these facts not in the spirit of sectarian triumph, but as 
a refutation of the assertion which is so frequently made, and by 
some may, perhaps, be believed, that the nature of our religion pre- 
cludes the love of liberty—that our dependence on a foreign ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. subjects us to foreign domination. 

Was it not stated—I regret to be obliged to speak of myself 
individually, but the subject and the occasion will be my apology— 
was it not circulated, through the press as an argument against my 
election to the Chaplaincy of the Senate, that I am subject to the 
Pope; that I had made an oath of allegiance to him as a temporal 
lord, and that certain honors have been conferred on me—which 
excludes me from the birthrights of my country. Shall I contradict 
all these assertions? Is it necessary before such an assembly, for 
me to declare, that I know of no temporal connection existing be- 
tween myself and the Pope? I acknowledge no allegiance to his 
temporal power—I am no subject of his dominions—I have sworn 
no fealty to his throne—but I am, as all American Catholics glory 
to be, independent of all foreign temporal authority—devoted to 
freedom, to unqualified toleration, to republican institutions. 
America is our country; her laws are our safeguard; her Constitu- 
tion our Magna Charta; her tribunals our appeal; her Chief Magis- 
trate our national head—to all which we are subject and obedient, 
in accordance with the injunction of our religion, which commands 
us to give honor where honor is due—to be subject to the powers 
that are—and to give unto Cesar the things that are Czsars. 

Yes, my country, while one spark of freedom’s fire still lingers 
in this world, we shall be found ready, eager, anxious, to kindle into 
a blaze the lurking scintillation. We shall be the ardent friends of 
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liberty properly understood—liberty such as flourishes in our happy 
realms—liberty the best boon of heaven, when not abused—liberty 
found on virtue and religion: 
“Unblest by virtue, government and league 

Become a circling junto of the great 

To rob the law— 

What are without it, senates, save a face 

Of consultation deep and reason free, 

While the determined heart and voice are sold. 

What boasted freedom but a sounding name? 

And what election, but a market vile 

Of slaves self bartered.” 

And is it not to secure such liberty for his country that 
O’Connell is now struggling? And if there is people on earth, that 
deserves to be free, is it not the ardent, generous, persevering people 
of Ireland? How long has that island been lashed by the scourge 
of tyranny, even as the tempest lashes her craggy shores. The 
lament of her harp, the thrilling, mournful anthem of her bards, 
resound through her verdant vales, and are wafted by the winds, 
across the ocean waves. In the midst of her waters, she sits solitary 
all the day long, looking forward, with fearful emotion, for a better 
fate. One powerful stroke has been given, by the Liberator’s hand, 
to sever her fetters in twain, but the decisive one is still withheld, 
that will rescue her from her fatal union with the unrelenting isle, 
and leave her an independent nation, with her own laws, constitution, 
parliament, and religion. It is a remarkable fact, which should not 
be forgotten. amid the prejudice of the present age, that there never 
existed a people more staunchly, immovably, fearlessly devoted to 
the Catholic religion, or more aspiring after their rights, more 
yearning after their own liberty, and more ready to assist in cause 
of general freedom. Oh! may their most sanguine wishes be 
accomplished ; their unyielding exertions be rewarded ; their untiring 
perseverance be crowned with success; and may posterity, when 
pointing their children’s attention to the great and the good in the 
temple of fame, be able to say: Behold in that niche, which is 
nearest to the bust of Washington, the statue of O’Connell, who not 
only abolished the penal laws but made of Ireland a separate king- 
dom, and gave her that lofty station which she so fully deserves to 
hold among the nations of the earth. 

As for us, my fellow-citizens. when we look around, and behold 
the elevation to which we have attained as a free government; our 
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country teeming with a numerous, thriving, enterprising population ; 
emigration from all parts of the world to our shores, and sweeping 
its tide at the foot of the Rocky Mountains; civilization penetrating 
into the deepest recesses of our forests; education spreading abroad 
its refining influence; religion suffusing her heaven-born blessing, 
giving glory to God, and peace to men; manufactures flourishing ; 
industry felling the trees in the wilderness, and making the plains 
to teem with abundance; commerce crowding the deep with our 
ships and our produce, uniting these shores with those beyond the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans ; internal improvements facilitating 
our correspondence and communication—canals wafting their waters 
through the roughest regions, and railroads smoothing down the 
mountains, and stretching from the Chesapeake Bay to the far 
Ohio—when we contemplate all these signal blessings, these en- 
nobling privileges—when we see our flag floating in the winds of 
every clime, streaming down upon every sea, acknowledged, re- 
spected, feared—toleration of all religious denominations—full and 
unqualified liberty of conscience—the admitted right to worship at 
our altars, according to our convictions, without being shackled by 
any penal law, degraded by any civil disqualification, as was the 
case before the Revolution—what should be our gratitude to the 
great “giver of every good gift;”’ how should our hearts expand 
in praise and thanksgiving for his especial favors and benedictions, 
and how cautious should we all be, by good works and religious 
dispositions, to deserve a continuance of his mercy and providen- 
tial care. As long as we correspond with the beneficial designs of 
heaven—as long as we view the interposition of our Omnipotent 
Father, in our liberation from our primitive condition, His arm will 
be extended over us. America shall be free—shall be independent! 
The prediction of the poet shall be perfectly realized: 
“Fly time, oh, lash thy fiery steeds away. 

Roll, rapid wheels, and bring the smiling day, 

When these blest states, another promised land, 

Chosen and fostered, by the Almighty hand, 

Supreme shall rise,—their crowned shores shall be 

The fixed abodes of Empire and Liberty.” 


I have spoken. 
The above is taken from the Catholic Expositor and Literary 


Magazine, July, 1842, edited by Very Rev. Felix Varela, D.D., and 
Rev. Charles Constantine Pise, D.D. He was, on nomination of 
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Henry Clay, elected Chaplain of the United States Senate, December 
11, 1832. He was born November 22, 1801, at Annapolis, Mary- 
land. His father was an Italian; his mother, Margaret Gamble, a 
native of Philadelphia. He died in Brooklyn, New York, April, 
1866, when Pastor of the Church of St. Charles Borromeo. 

During the Know Nothing days when Catholics were charged 
with disloyalty to the institutions of our Country, he, when, visiting 
Washington City, seeing the Stars and Stripes displayed over the 
Capitol was inspired to write the following: 


“THE AMERICAN FLAG.” 


They say I do not love thee, 
Flag of my native land; 
Whose meteor folds above me, 
To'the free breeze expand; 
Thy broad stripes proudly streaming, 
And thy stars so brightly gleaming. 


They say I would forsake thee, 
Should some dark crisis lower; 
That, recreant, I should make thee 
Crouch to a foreign power; 

Seduced by license ample, 
On thee, best flag, to trample. 


They say that bolts of thunder, 
Cast in the forge of Rome, 
May rise and bring thee under, 
Flag of my native home, 
And with one blow dissever 
My heart from thee forever. 


False are the words they utter, 
Ungenerous their brand; 

And rash the oaths they mutter, 
Flag of my native land; 

Whilst still, in hope above me, 

Thou wavest—and I love thee! 


God is my love’s first duty, 
To whose eternal name 
Be praise for all thy beauty, 
Thy grandeur and thy fame; 
But ever have I reckoned 
Thine, native flag, my second. 
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Woe to the foe or the stranger, 
Whose sacrilegious hand, 
Would touch thee, or endanger, 
Flag of my native land. 
Though some would fain discard thee, 
Mine should be raised to guard thee. 


Then wave, thou first of banners, 
And in thy gentle shade, 

Beliefs, opinions, manners, 
Promiscuously be laid; 

And there, all discord ended, 

Our hearts and souls be blended. 


Stream on, stream on, before us, 
Thou labarum of light, 

While in one generous chorus, 
Our vows to thee we plight; 

Unfaithful to thee—never! 

My native land forever. 


Bishop Hughes, in a letter to Mayor Harper of New York, 
17th May, 1844, wrote: 

I can even now remember my reflections on first beholding the 
American flag. It never crossed my mind that a time might come 
when that flag, the emblem of freedom, should be divided, by appor- 
tioning its stars to the citizens of native birth and its stripes only as 
the portion of the foreigner. I was, of course, but young and inex- 
perienced; and yet, even recent events have not diminished my 
confidence in that ensign of civil and religious liberty. It is possible 
that I was mistaken; but still I cling to the delusion, if it be one, 
and as I trusted to that flag, on a Nation’s faith, I think it more 
likely that its stripes will disappear altogether; and that before it 
shall be employed as an instrument of bad faith, toward the foreign- 
ers of every land, the white portions will blush with crimson; and 
then the glorious stars alone will remain. [Maury’s Statesmen of 
America, p. 532.]. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION BROUGHT RELIGIOUS 
RELIEF TO THE CATHOLICS OF ENGLAND. 


The American Revolution not only gave Liberty and Indepen- 
dence to the Colonies and elevated them to free and sovereign States, 
but it gave Liberty and Independence to the Catholic Church in our 
Country and gave her, unrestricted by human laws, that opportunity 
to fulfill her divine mission, which ever affords her stability and 
progress. 

But the Revolution did still more for the Catholics of England, 
Ireland and Scotland. Restrained in all the Colonies, save Pennsyl- 
vania, her mission was retarded, her efforts hampered by the anti- 
Catholic spirit prevailing. But the Church in the Colonies was not 
bound by such cruel penal laws which held our brethren in England 
Scotland and Ireland. 

But England’s difficulties presented the opportunity, which less 
troubled times had not afforded, for obtaining a portion of that full 
justice due Catholics in the British Isles. It is to be remembered 
that Sir John Burgoyne, who, in 1777, was obliged to surrender at 
Saratoga to the American “ rebel,” General Gates, had, during the 
war in Portugal, commanded many hundreds of Catholics who, 
serving in the British army, may be said to have done so in violation 
of their consciences, if they had taken the attestation oath, thereby, 
in effect, declaring themselves Protestants, though at times the oath 
was not required. As far as law could have it so, none but Prot- 
estants could serve in the British army. Sir John Burgoyne, in the 
House of Commons, on 11th December, 1770. with the active sup- 
port of General Conway, an English officer of the highest standing. 
called attention to the grievances of the Catholics in the army and 
demanded a redress. He declared that he had commanded 500 
Roman Catholics, though they had come to him as if they were 
Protestants, yet when opportunity offered they attend, “ out of uni- 
form, Catholic temples of worship ;” that they were brave soldiers ; 
that foreign nations were astonished that so many fine soldiers 
should be forced into foreign service by the imposition of oaths at 
home which they could not take without violating truth and religion. 

But Burgoyne’s efforts were ineffectual, until Kngiand’s diffi- 
culties in the American war aroused concern as to every source of 
strength in her struggles with the Colonies. But Burgoyne’s sur- 
render at Saratoga caused an awakening to the seriousness of the 
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war and of the power and strength of the battling Americans, as 
well as the probability of the alliance of France, and the helping 
influence of Spain, being given the Americans, thus obliging Eng- 
land to declare war against these powerful nations. 

The first endeavor of England was to obtain recruits for her 
army among the Catholic Scotch Highlanders. So Sir John Dal- 
rymple, one of the barons of the Scotch Exchequer, was deputed 
to discover how the war was regarded by the Highlanders, the 
probability of securing recruits and what modifications of existing 
laws, considered antagonistic to their religion, would be required 
to secure their services. 

It is not within the scope of this recital to detail the incidents 
attending this endeavor, nor that attending the codperation of the 
English Catholics carried on mainly by laymen of the nobility or 
of social standing, nor of the terms upon which the Irish Bishops 
secured a relaxation of many and the abrogation of other of the 
penal laws in recompense for assistance to England in her endeavor 
to suppress the “ rebellion” in America and to maintain in even 
more oppressive form those unjust exactions against which the 
Americans revolted. 

But, speaking generally, the Act of 1778 repealed the Act of 
William III, the chief provisions of which were the grant of £100 
rewards to every informer who obtained the conviction of a Catholic 
priest; imprisonment for life for every Catholic Bishop, priest or 
schoolmaster, the disability preventing Catholics from inheriting or 
purchasing lands or forfeiting his estates to the next Protestant 
heir. [Burton’s Challoner, I, p. 199.] 

These benefits were only extended to those who took the oath 
of allegiance. The clergy were left as before, except there was no 
reward for informers on them. “We only want to secure our 
pensions and property.” The private practice of their religion was 
secured for the Catholics of the British Isles, their estates were 
secured from confiscation by Protestant descendants, the oath was 
modified and the test act repealed as far as it related to their 
religious tenets, the “ elementary rights of inheritance and purchase 
of land” was secured and the clergy’s position was “less precarious 
and dangerous than before.” 

“Looking back upon the Relief Act of 1778 the first points 
that strike us are its suddenness and the rapidity with which it 
came into being. In January no one dreamed of it; in June it was 
an accomplished fact.” [Burton’s Life of Challoner, II, p. 182.] 
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Said one Lord to Mr. Dumming when seeking his aid in intro- 
ducing the Act, “ Nothing then for your clergy. Then I'll have 
nothing to do with the business.” [Burton, Challoner, II, p. 202.] 

The Act of 1778 also enabled Roman Catholics who should 
take the oath of allegiance to hold leases for 999 years or deter- 
minable upon any lives, not exceeding five. The lands of Catholics 
were made devisable and transferable, and Catholics were rendered 
capable of holding and enjoying those which might descend or be 
devised or transferred to them. [Butler's Memoir, III, p. 487, 
3d Ed.] 

But ten years later this Relief Act brought on the Lord George 
Gordon riots in London as well as anti-Catholic disturbances and 
destruction of Catholic property in other parts of England and also 
in Scotland. One circumstance is set forth as tending to promote 
the effort to lessen the penal oppressions of the Catholics. It is 
related by a Mr. Stapleton, one of the actives in the movement. In 
his account of the origin of the Relief Bill he states: 

“There had been many thousand hand-bills distributed in Ireland 
at the instigation of a Mr. Charles Carroll, a Ro[man] Cath[olic] 
of the Congress in America, promising every individual that would 
imigrate to America a proportional quantity of land according to 
his birth and station in life, with full toleration; and that no Re- 

_ligious tenets should be any hindrance to any preferment whatever. 
This greatly alarmed many who had great property there and was 
a great help, for what would become of the estates of Rockingham, 
Shelbourne, Hillsborough, Sir George Saville, etc., if the people 
left the Kingdom. Many also were of the opinion that the French 
might make a descent on Ireland and were greatly apprehensive 
that the Roman Cath[olic]s of that country would join them Both 
of these, I am sure, was much feared and was of much use to us.” 

On the first of May, 1778, Lord Petre, the Earl of Surrey, and 
Lord Linton presented George III with an Address “ To Ye King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty The Humble Address of the Roman 
Catholic Peers and Commoners of Great Britain.” In it they said, 
as applicable to our subject: 

“In times of public danger, when Your Majesty’s subjects can 
have but one interest. and ought to have but one wish and one 
sentiment, we humbly hope it will not be deemed improper to assure 
Your Majesty of our unreserved affection to your government, of 
our unalterable attachment to ye cause and welfare of this our 
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common Country, and of the designs and views of any foreign 
power against the dignity of Your Majesty’s crown, the safety and 
tranquility of Yr Majesty’s subjects. The delicacy of our situation 
is such that we do not presume to point out the particular means 
by which we may be allowed to testify our zeal to Your Majesty 
and our wishes to serve our country. 

“ But we entreat leave faithfully to assure Your Majesty that 
we shall be perfectly ready on every occasion to give such proofs 
of our fidelity, and the purity of our intentions, as Your Majesty’s 
wisdom and the sense of the Nation shall at any time deem ex- 
pedient.” 

This address was signed by ten Peers and 163 Commoners, 
says Butler’s Historical Memoirs of English Catholics [3d Ed., 
Vol. III, p. 268], but Burton’s Life of Bishop Challoner [II, p. 194] 
says it was “ signed in person or by proxy by 207 gentlemen.” 

Edmund Burke, in a Speech to the Electors of Bristol in 1780, 
thus referred to this Address and the occasion of its origin: 

“. . . When the English nation seemed to be dangerously, if 
not irrecoverably, divided; when one, and that the most growing 
branch was torn from the parent stock, and ingrafted on the power 
of France, a great terror fell upon this kingdom. On a sudden we 
awakened from our dreams of conquest, and saw ourselves threat- 
ened with an immediate invasion; which we were at that time very 
ill prepared to resist. You remember the cloud that gloomed over 
us all. In the hour of our dismay, from the bottom of the hiding- 
places into which the indiscriminate rigour of our statutes had 
driven them, came out the body of the Roman Catholicks. They 
appeared before the steps of a tottering throne, and with one of the 
most sober, measured, steady and dutiful addresses that was ever 
presented to the crown. It was no holiday ceremony, no anniversary 
compliment parade or show. It was signed by almost every gentle- 
man of that persuasion, of note or property, in England. At such 
a crisis, nothing but a decided resolution to stand or fall with their 
country could have dictated such an address; the direct tendency 
of which was to cut off all retreat; and to render them peculiarly 
obnoxious to an invader of their own communion. The address 
showed, what I long languished to see, that all the subjects of 
England had cast off all foreign views and connections, and that 
every man looked for his relief from every grievance, at the hands 
only of his own natural government.” [Burton’s Challoner, II, 197.] 
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INHABITANTS OF CAHOKIA TO CONGRESS, 
NOVEMBER 10, 1784. 


EXTRACT OF THE REGISTER OF THE RECORD OFFICE OF THE ILLINOIS 
IN THE TOWN OF KASKASKIA, 


[From Jilinois His. Col., Vol. II, p. 567.] 


To the Honorable Congress. 

Sirs:—It is with true pleasure that we, the inhabitants of 
Cahokia and the surrounding villages, have learned that by an act 
of the assemblage of Virginia of the 2oth of January, 1781, we 
have fallen entirely under the jurisdiction of your honorable body ; 
for we hope you will give us the assistance which we need, and 
grant us the enjoyment of our former laws, privileges and customs, 
and as American subjects we shall enjoy the same advantages as 
the other inhabitants enjoy; for we have borne voluntarily our 
proportional share in all the enterprises, which have been formed 
against the common enemy, and even very often exposed our 
families to the brutality of the savages by going far from them, and 
we have often been deprived of the necessities in order to con- 
tribute to the support of the troops who have been sent among us ; 
and this at a time that our crops have completely failed both on 
account of the overflow of the Mississippi and the incursions which 
the savages made on our lands. Finally we have shown on all 
occasions a true zeal in the defence of liberty. This is why we 
hope to receive the advantages of our labors and that you will give 
heed to the petitions which we make and which are only too just 
to cause us doubt of their success. 

Firstly, we pray that you grant us the right of choosing from 
among ourselves the most enlightened persons for magistrates, 
who shall hold their place as long as they merit the confidence of 
the people, and that in case of malversation we have also the same 
right of displacing them in order to name others; and that all the 
persons who shall come to settle among us be obliged to conform 
themselves to the laws which are already established and under 
which we have and hope to live in peace. 

Secondly, we~ pray that, for all the important suits in which 
the well-being of some individual shall be entirely at stake, we 
have, besides our judicature, a place to which we, can make appeal 
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from the judgments when one of these individuals believes that he 
has not been heard according to full justice, which he had the 
right to expect; that the number of these suits be reduced to that 
which you shall believe absolutely necessary for the well-being of 
the place; and that the sites of the forts be not alienated to any 
individual, as now the said M. John Dodge possesses a site of a 
fort, the earth-works of which have been all built since the time 
when the King of France possessed the colony of the Illinois and 
which are the defence of the village of the town of Kaskaskia. 

Thirdly, on account of the hope, which we have, that once 
good order is established among us, there are bound to come back 
all the inhabitants who, wearied with seeing themselves exposed to 
all kinds of danger, have withdrawn to Spanish parts, and further- 
more on account of the advantages which the fertility of our land 
offers to those who shall come here to settle, we desire that you 
will hinder the abuse which generally occurs in all new countries, 
where there are always some individuals who make purchases of 
large tracts of land on which they have no intention of settling, 
but that of holding them some years in order to sell them after- 
wards at exorbitant price. 

Fourthly, since we have reason to expect that you will send 
troops, of whom we need for the safety and police of the place, 
we hope vou will provide for this, that we are no longer exposed 
to the same disorder and irregularity that we have already suffered 
from; that it be no longer in the power of the commander of these 
troops to take by force from the houses of the inhabitants what he 
shall believe he has need of; that for this purpose you will authorize 
some one to settle the old accounts for the supplies which the in- 
habitants already furnished and that this same person or another 
be also authorized to satisfy either in gold or credit-notes the in- 
habitants who shall furnish him with provisions for the troops; and 
that in case he happens to lack any necessity, the officer in com- 
mand be obliged to have recourse to the magistrates of the place, 
who shall use the most prompt means and the most satisfactory to 
the individuals to obtain for him what he needs. 

Fiftly, since we have among us several persons who through 
the correspondence they keep up with the subjects of the King of 
England both from Michillimackinac and Detroit and other places 
to the prejudice of our commerce; and also a band of worthless 
fellow who assemble with subjects of the King of England and 
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make speeches against the United States and who are instilling in 
the minds of feeble spirits the belief that the King of England will 
take possession of the colony, that is what makes the trouble among 
the savage tribes and exposes us daily to peril; and when a justice 
is seen to be established, it would prevent all the intrigues and by 
its troops spare us all danger. 

Sixthly, for a last petition, which we regard as a special grace, 
we hope that Congress will consider that for several consecutive 
years we have suffered from a lack of all necessities both on 
account of the inundation of the Mississippi on the lands which we 
have conjointly chosen and because of the disturbance which has 
been caused by the savage tribes who have obliged us to abandon 
the settlements which we have already made, a fact which compels 
us to live very secludedly; and therefore we hope you will 
grant us freedom from taxation for some years so that we may 
put ourselves in a condition to be able to live and support our 
families; and that when we are obliged to pay taxes, you will 
grant us the right [of choosing] from among ourselves person 
who know what each possesses and can, with more equity, judge 
what each individual ought to pay. We hope that our petitions 
will appear to you so just that there will be no doubt for a single 
moment of your granting them to us. 

Major Lebrun de Belcour, bearer of the present, will be able 
to give to you a circumstantial statement of our present condition ; 
and we fully trust that you will listen to our petitions and we are 
very respectfully, Sirs, 

Your very humble and obedient petitioners, undersigned. At 
Cahokia in the Illinois, this roth of November, 1784; signed at the 
record: 

Jean Bte. La Croix, Dubuque C. Alarie, A. Pelletier, F. 
Courier, L. Comte Brady [?], A. Harmand Dupuis, P. Martin. 
J. Gervais, P. Roy, J. Cesirre-Chenier, I. Lefevre, L. Pillet, L. 
Lebrun, J. Bte. Dumay. J. Bissonette, P. Poupar, Charles Cadron, 
F. Grandmount, Bte. Baron P. Chevalier, P. Dorion, Bte. Alaire, 
A. Baron, A. Girardin, E. Bouvet, A. Lamarch, RK. Watts [?], 
J. Roussard, Bte. Saucier Labruyer, L. Chatel, Bte. Mercier, Aime 
Compte, M. Saucier, F. Saucier Germain N. Canada, J Marois, 
A. Boyer, J. Belcour Gagné. 

Thimothe de Monbreun, Commandant. 
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OUR TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


This NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ELEVENTH vear is the ReE- 
SEARCH JUBILEE YEAR under the present Editor and Publisher. The 
Magazine began July, 1884, when Rev. A. A. Lambing, D.D., of 
Wilkinsburg, commenced its publication. In January, 1887, I 
undertook its publication. Since that time—TweEnty-FIVE YEARS— 
I have conducted its issue and filled all but a jew of its thousands 
of pages. That the contents have very generally been recognized 
as of interest and of special historical value is attested by the many 
expressions of satisfaction therewith and the use made of the 
material supplied to writers and speakers. 

I can thank God very fervently for having continued my life 
all these vears and made them so fruitful in doing a service to His 
Church. It cannot be doubted that if He has used me as His 
‘instrument in showing forth the planting. growth and expansion of 
the Church in this Country that a service has been rendered to 
religion 2nd Truth. 

“ How many more working days God has in store for me” 
none can know. but I pray health and strength to continue the 
work may be given me to be still more helpful to the cause of 
Catholic American History. To that. with a passionate love and 
an intense and eager zest and interest. I have been devoted. 1 am 
not without the bounds of propriety in believing I have been useful 
according to the abilities God has given me. 

Oh, how grateful I am to the many who all these vears have 
given me their good-will patronage and thus enable me to go on 
with my chosen—if not given—work. They are not numbered by 
the thousands but that luck makes all my patrons more identified 
with my work and thus each is regarded as a personal friend. 

THe RESEARCHES appeals not to the populace. It is simply 
supplying records for the intelligent that the progress of the Church 
and the careers of some of her many faithful ones may be preserved 
and become known by popular recitals to the multitude. Thus a 
more general knowledge of the service of Catholics to Church and 
Country may be more generally diffused and so be helpful in 
animating the hearts of those devoted to both. In beginning my 
TWENTY-stxtH YEAR | am happy to have so many staunch friends 
and to pray that each and all may have a Happy Year to1t. God 
be with us all. 

Martin I. J. GrirFin. 
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